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BEDDING HYACINTHS 
(2) PEACH BLOSSOM TULIPS 


FOSTERIANA TULIPS 
BLUE BIRD MUSCARI 


Pictures at right and left 
were taken at the Inter- 
national Flower Show in 
Holland in 1953. ‘ 


DUTCH BULB BARGAINS 


top-size, top-quality imports by Van Bourgondien! 


® FRAGRANT BEDDING HYACINTHS 


Sunny Soft Deep Rich Sky Snow 
YELLOW PINK RED PURPLE BLUE WHITE 


Largest of all Bedding Hyacinths! Huge 16 to 17 cm. bulbs! 
6 for 1.25 18 for 3.50 36 for 6.75 


1 of each color 3 of each color 6 of each coler 


(3) ANEMONE BLANDA Or any combinations you specify! Colors separately labeled! 


yy i @ : ’ 
. reese ) ® EARLY BLOOMING COMBINATION 


+ syulb ie 
; : pe , hree exquisite varieties which always bloom af the same time! 
“PEACH BLOSSOM” DOUBLE EARLY TULIPS, full-formed glowing pink! 
“FOSTERIANA” HYBRID TULIPS, a bigger, brighter improved Red 
Emperor! “BLUE BIRD’ MUSCARI, sparkling blue Grape Hyacinths! 


JUNIOR COLLECTION SENIOR COLLECTION EXHIB. COLLECTION 
each B 1 Tulips 2 Peach Blossom Tulips 25 Peach Bossom Tulips 


osteriana Tulit c ana Tulip 25 Fosteriana Tulips 
scari Blue Bird 5 Muscari Blue Bird 50 Muscari Blue Bird 


24 bulbs 2.25 49 bulbs 4.10 _—«'100 bulbs 7.90 
® ANEMONE BLANDA “BLUE BEAUTY” 


Rich violet-blue stars! Delicate fern-like foliage! Bloom right after 
Crocus! Thrive in partial shade! Best planted 2 inches apart in clumps 
and masses. Ideal for naturalizing and rockeries! 


12 for 85c 25 for 1.75 100 for 6.00 
® SPECTACULAR REMBRANDT TULIPS 


Rare, riotous Rembrandts — unmatched for exotic beauty and dazzling 
color! Finest evenly-blended giant mixture for beds, borders, cutting! 


8 for 1.00 25 for 2.85 100 for 11.00 
GIANT DARWIN TULIP MIXTURE 


(Not illustrated) A carefully hand-picked, evenly blended mixture of the 
most brilliant Darwins grown in Holland! Each a famous variety in our 
catalogue — would cost many times more if named! 11 to 12 cm. bulbs! 


forl.00O 25forl.65 50for3.15 100 for 6.00 


All prices postpaid! Satisfaction or refund guaranteed! 


bis A VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS., Inc. 
(4) SPECTACULAR REMBRANDT TULIPS DEPT. 104 BABYLON, N. Y.- 








this Is Your GWT S UE ND GE 


UIT, ust CHANCE! 
" y re Save up to 47% on BRECK’S 


nus a Adve an 


mous an cK’'S, * 4 be 
ago by BRE y ~ 
years "0 iargest bulb- eres his finest bulbs — 
Holland’ s r* and packing sa prices—but only } 
fully sel gly 10 t Mid- 
ye ‘ positively ends ® 
“act AT — 
you act 


OFIHOLLAND 


MAGINE! Without paying a penny now, you can re- 
serve big, plump, top-quality Holland Bulbs IN AD- 
VANCE-at savings as great as 47% below regular prices! 
This sensational money-saving plan was originated 
several years ago as another exclusive service by Breck’s, 
America’s oldest bulb merchants—and has grown in pop- 
ularity each year since! 
World's Largest, Send no money now—just check off your choices and mail 
Earliest Tulip, coupon. Your bulbs will be carefully selected and packed 
for as little as for you IN HOLLAND by the world’s largest bulb-grower. 
We'll notify you when they arrive from Holland next Fall. 
You pay nothing extra for importing — Breck’s pays all 
Just picture this giant, scarlet tulip bring- duties. 
ing your garden to flaming life before the 
crocuses fade! It’s the only large tulip to Reserve all you want at these reduced Advance Sale prices. 
wp tty eg pte gy * In this way you are guaranteed savings up to 47%—earliest 
15” ome) glow with a Suorescont effect IN LOTS OF possible shipment—complete satisfaction—100% protection 
in the sunshine—open wide to display a against shortages of scarce varieties! But hurry. ADVANCE 
bright yell th sh black 100 OR MORE & 8 try 
border.” A Breathtaking sight ands real SALE DEFINITELY ENDS JULY 31~after that, regular 
Sab okendoed to Sail coteians, Revelected prices apply. Mail coupon NOW! 
top-quality bulbs. (Order No. 
10 for $1.00 20 for $1.98 100 I for ‘9. 50 





MAY-FLOWERING TULIP COLLECTIONS AT BIG SAVINGS 


a w | 
Choice, Easy-to-Gro F8280 MAY-FLOWERING MIXTURE — Tall, FB78 MAY-FLOWERING COLLECTION — 3 
L ¥ stately, vividly colored. A well-balanced as- each of 5 famous ie in perfect color bal- 
Db ; mg pay F many highly fragr. rant varie- ance, unlabelled, $1.10; 30 Bulbs (2 Col- 
$e $1.00; 28 for $1.98; 100 for —_lections) $2.15. FB79—10 each of the same 
FB382 BRECK'S COLOSSAL DAFFODIL—Most sensational [% # S_varieties, 50 Bulbs—separately eatied, 
daffodil of recent years, and available only from Breck’s! Bic FB249 GIANT PARROT-TULIP $3.60. 100 Bulbs (2 Collections) $6.9! 
Enormous fragrant blooms of deep golden yellow, with Exotic blooms that | ie i —- 
widely flaring trumpet and — crinkled edges. Tall thered, fi oo f. ec sem The coca Fea- 
strong stems. 7 for $1.00. 14 for $1.98. 50 for $6.60. dake striking arrangements 10 ter S100; Cpeteted mriae wt couse on 20° coomaat Eee 
, -00 jiant st ” 
F8323 RED-CUPPED DAFFODIL MIXTURE — A — “_ 20 for $1.98; 100 for $8.95 colorful , ag Fy 
a of the newer Daffodils, all with brilliant r = Spring! Hand-blended of 
Grow in sun or shade! 10 for $1.00. 20 for $1.98 pnt taney we Sim —Orchid-like parrot tulip, yalows, sunset shades, ror oo 
100. for $9.20. peo bo iz for $1.00" gink-ree $84 y— ing whites, royal oe glowing scarlets. 
FB321 GIANT TRUMPET MIXTURE—Exp daffodils in a $8.20 10 for $1.00. 20 for $1.98. 100 for $8.90. 


low-cost mixture. White, cream, and — a even | 
$9.7 Feeeeaeee —_—— ee ee eee eee ee 


bi-colors. 11 for $1.00. 22 for $1.98. 100 for 
5 entcx: $, 244 Breck Bidg., Boston 10, Mass. TULIPS: FB5 Red Emperor 


F . Without my sending any money now, please C) 10 for $1.00 C 20 fer $1.98 (C0 100 for $9.50 
r 
Longiasting MY ACINTHS 


reserve for me the top-quality Holland Bulbs I E ; ; 

have checked at right. Notify me as soon as my TULIPS: at Ly Peer ay | ree for $2.15 
bulbs arrive from Holland at pl ti = “2 : 

FBS49 BRECK'S FRAGRANT 

HYACINTH MIXTURE—This 

early-blooming all-color mix- 
























































ime 
1 next Fall, and bill me then at ADVANCE TULIPS: F879 May Flowering Collection 
| SALE reduced om plus a ~~ — (CD 50 fer $3.60 (1 100 for $6.95 
for shipping bulbs to me from Boston TULIPS: FB241 Fontasy 
ture of modern varieties pro- ooo e 2 ne import duties.) RESERVE 2 12 fer $1.00 0 24 for $1.98 100 for $8.20 
duces giant Bicoms for many : has TULIPS: FB249 Giant Parrot Mixt 
th litth E t (NOTE: eo to pre-packing in Holland, . SITES HERTS 

Iragrence, gorgeous colors vor ] I these bulbs are available ONLY in quan- ___ 0 10 fer $1.00 C)_ 20 for $1.98 100 for $8.95 
$1.00; 14 for $1.98; 50 for $6.70 . r tity units listed or multiples thereof. ) TULIPS: FB280 May Flowering Mixture 
i C) 14 fer $1.00 C) 28 for $1.98 


100 for $6.79 





yo bd SCILLA "STAR 

OF H AND''—Spreads a car- 

pet za tadtion blue in your gar- 

den. Produces several stems per 

bulb, each with brilliant star- 

like blooms. Spreads —: 

Use for dainty edgings or vivid 

color contrast. 20 for $1.00; 40 for $1.98; 100 for $4.65 


FBS17 GIANT-FLOWERING CROCUS MIXTURE—Thrill to brave | [| STATE aniheated «Wt ) bask 


Oo 
NAME ‘ atl ieee picliaenanianletid TULIPS: FB320 “7 Flowered Mixture 
C) 10 fer $1.00 Oo 
a} 
oO 
Crocus peeking through late snow! Greets spring with huge | § FREE BONUS FOR CASH CUSTOMERS. C) V4 for $1.98 —)_—‘50 for $6.60 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 


C) 20 for $1.98 100 for $8.90 





ADDRESS seagate - scciasiaieaiia : DAFFODILS: sia Giant Trumpet ——. 
2 1 fer $1.00 


for $1.98 100 for $9.75 





ary : : DAFFODILS: yp ae te Red-Cupped hare 


$1.00 C) 20 fer $1.98 100 for $9.20 








gold, lilac, purple, and white Spee Will multiply and bloom Check here if you prefer to enclose full CROCUS: FBS17 | oe Flowering Mixture 

for years. 24 for $1.00; 48 for $1.98; 100 for $3.95 | payment WITH this coupon (BEFORE July () 24 fer $1.00 0D @ fer 

31). Then we'll pass our bookkeeping savings HYACINTHS: FaSA9 | Mixture 

SEED Ss 1818 ' Duthe AND sending yes FREE with your or- C)_7 tor $1.00 (16 tor $1.90 
SMEN SINCE ulbs— sending you with your or- _ ~ 

244 Breck Bidg. I Ger 15 SPRING STAR FLOWER Bulbs (Tri- | GIANT senia: ASH," Star of Holland 


IP UCCERGEER@EERE GOSTON 10, acs, Eee} — eee 


$1.98 100 for $3.95 














50 for $6.70 
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EXPERT TREE SERVICE 
FROM MAINE TO CAROLINA 


BRANCH OFFICES 
VERMONT 
Rutland, 21 Church St., 3258 
Windsor, 3 State, 650 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Concord, 3 N. Main, 3412 
Milford, Ball Hill Rd., 647-M5 
Peterboro, 44 Main, 2 

Rochester, 82 So. Main, 1461-W 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cambridge, 795 Memorial Dr., KI 7-0975 | 


Framingham, 8 Main, 5349 
Osterville, Falmouth Rd., GA 8-2397 
Pittsfield, Onota Bidg., 2-2855 
Prides Crossing, 640 Hale St., 


RHODE ISLAND 
East Providence, 86 Summit, 1-5216 


CONNECTICUT 

Danbury, Pershing Bidg., 3-1234 
Hartford, 405 Farmington Ave., 32-8200 
New Haven, 902 Chapel, MA 4-9811 
Stamford, 60 Canal St., 3-1131 
Norwalk, 326 Main St., 6-3070 


NEW YORK 

Islip, 60 Church Ave., 2253 

Kingston, 5743 

Monroe, 207 Lake, 3-6131 

New York, 420 Lex. Ave., LE 2010 
Southampton, 19 Main, 1-0028 
Syracuse, State Tower Bidg., 3-1871 
Westbury, 249 Post Ave., 7-0648 

White Plains, 312 Tarrytown Rd., 9-3848 
Yorktown Heights, Amawalk Rd., 2-2772 


NEW JERSEY 

Bernardsville, 28 Anderson Rd., 8-0824 
Orange, 350 Main St., 3-4615 

Oradel, 757 Kinderkamack Rd., 8-5593 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Chambersburg, 520 E. Liberty St., 170 

Phila. (Cynwyd), 152 Montgomery Ave., 
Welsh Valley 4-3200 

Paoli, Box 246, 1894 

York, R. D. #1, 4-0705 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington, Greenhill & 2nd, 8-5580 


MARYLAND 

Bethesda, 4813 Bethesda Ave., 4-0855 
Easten, 7 Linden Ave., 1693 

Towson, 412 Delaware Ave., 8-054 


KENTUCKY 
Ashland, 300 Mayo Arcade, 2906 


OHIO 
Lancaster, 254 Boving Ave., 4687 
Zanesville, 817 Livingston Ave., 3-7417 


VIRGINIA 
Charlottesville, 3-2687 
Lynchburg, Box 806, 6-2529 
Roanoke, 
728 Ferdinand Ave., S. W., 3-8506 


TENNESSEE 
Kingsport, 1625 Linville St., 2033 


W. VIRGINIA 
Charleston, P. O. Box 1149, 4-8667 
Huntington, 625 16th St., 2-5462 


BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 


Home Office, Research Laboratories and 
Experimental Grounds, Stamford, Conn 
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JACKSON 


N EW & PERKINS 


PRIZED ROSES 


NOW OFFERED FOR THE FIRST TIME 


Tee 


wT an exciting year is in store for all Rose lovers! For, 
this Fall, Jackson & Perkins is introducing some of the 
most beautiful new roses ever created! And you can get a 
preview of these glorious new creations by sending for our 
brand-new Fall 1954 Catalog! It’s yours, absolutely FREE! 
Within its 50 FULL COLOR pages, you'll not only see these 
thrilling new J&P varieties—but also all the established J&P 
favorites. You'll see page after page of breathtaking Hybrid 
Teas like Volcano, New Yorker, Diamond Jubilee .. . huge 
exhibition-size roses with blooms up to 7” across! Floribundas 
like Fashion, Vogue, Goldilocks . . . ideal for everblooming 
hedges, picture window and foundation plantings. You'll see 
America’s most popular Climbing Roses like Blaze and Aloha 

. providing solid curtains of color to drape over walls, 
fences, porches, etc. 

Every J & P Plant Guaranteed To Live And Bloom In Your Garden 
There’s even a wide selection of hardy J&P Perennials — 
Delphiniums, Giant Mums, Phlox, etc . . . plus many helpful 
hints and money-saving group offers! Since experts recommend 
Fall as the best time to plant—you'll need this catalog to make 
your selections as soon as possible. For your FREE copy of the 
Fall 1954 J&P catalog — just mail the coupon below NOW! 





HERE ARE THE NEW VARIETIES NOW AVAILABLE FOR THE FIRST TIME! 


NEW 1955 
ALL-AMERICA 
WINNER 


JIMINY 
CRICKET 


(Pl. Pat. Rights 
Reserved) The very 
newest member of 
J&P’s family of 
All-America 
Award - Winning 


GOLDEN 


MASTERPIECE 


Floribundas! Starts 
in June with a mass 
of urn-shaped tan- 
gerine colored buds 
. « « which slowly 
open into truly 
lovely coral-orange 
314" blooms .., 
and finishes a coral- 
pink! Lasting color 
—never fades. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO., 





RED FLARE” 


New Climber! 


(Pl. Pat. Rights 
Res.) Outstanding 
feature of this new 
Climber is the Hy- 
brid-Tea-like size 
of the blooms — 
with 40 to 50 pet- 
als per bloom! 


wor en 


, Largest Yellow 


Hybrid Tea 


(Pl. Pat. App. For) 
The largest yellow 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


ence! Produces J Jackson & Perkins Co. 

blooms from 61/3” | 916 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 
to 74" across! 
Brilliant golden- t 


| 
} 
| 
cal 


Please send me a FREE copy of your big, new Fall 4 
1954 Rose Catalog picturing and describing the 


yellow color doe 
y Onor COST newest and best in easy-to-grow J&P Modern Roses ! 


= fade. and Perennials—all in full natural color . 


gardening. 


ADDRESS... 


ts, Spt 
—_—— eee eee ee 


World's Largest Rose Growers cry 2ene...... stats. 
Newark, NEW YORK 


This offer good in US. A. only. 


.and J 
containing helpful information about successful I 
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Need 
Outdoor 
Furniture? 


KENNEBEC CHAIR 
F.0.8. Walpole, Mass. 


How would you like some good- 
looking, really comfortable outdoor 
chairs, settees and tables? The kind 
that you can leave right outdoors all 
the time. Walpole Peeled Cedar Out- 
door Furniture is just that. We've been 
making it out here in the country for 
a good many years. 

Before you buy any outdoor furni- 
ture you ought to find out more about 
what we make. We sell it direct to you 
instead of through stores so it costs 
you less. Hundreds of people just like 
yourself have bought and enjoyed 
this furniture for years. 

Come out to our shop if you can and see 
and try the full line of 30 pieces, or write 
or phone Walpole 70 or 830 for free cat- 
alog showing our complete line. 


Woodworkers, Inc. 


CEDAR FENCES - GARDEN FURNITURE 
TOOL HOUSES 


767 East St. (Rte. 27) Walpole, Mass., and 395 
Shoker Rd., East Longmeadow, Mass. On Cape 
Cod—Rte. 28, L. Davis Sales Agency, W. Falmouth 











PACIFIC STRAIN of 


DELPHINIUM 


FOR YOUR 


GARDEN 


Weed-Shooter 

The Hudson “‘Weed-Shooter” is the new 
spot weed killer with a shield which con- 
centrates weed killer spray right on the 
weed itself and keeps it away from sensi- 
tive plants. Just add 2, 4-D and water in 
the proper proportions, place the shield 
over the weed and press the plunger. At 
each stroke, a metered, uniform spray is 
discharged on the weed. One filling is suf- 
ficient to treat hundreds of weeds. The 
Weed-Shooter provides an easy way of 
getting rid of scattered, stray weeds in the 
lawn or ones that survived an overall 
treatment. Complete information is avail- 
able from the H. D. Hudson Manufactur- 
ing Company, Dept. H-7, 589 East II- 
linois Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Water Timer 


it 


Water-Warden 


Scientifically measure the water 
your lawn receives. This all- 
aluminum cup has an attractive 
brass anodized finish and the 
robin is in the popular wrought 
iron black finish. As the cypress 
disc rises on the water collected in 
the cup the robin’s beak points to 
the calibrations which can be 
tread from a hammock 50 feet 
away. Order from Trader’s Trend, 
Dept. H-7, P.O. Box 1097, Oak 
Park, Illinois. Only $3.95 postpaid. 


Save time, water and money with the new low 
cost Trysal ‘60’ WaterTimer. Just attach 
directly to faucet and let it watch your lawn 
eR J and garden watering for any length of time up 
i: » to 60 minutes. It never forgets to shut off your 
. 5 hose or sprinkler automatically. Needs no 
; i watching. Just set the dial for desired watering 
; time and leave to do other jobs. Has long- 
£ ; . wearing construction and easy-to-read set- 
e tings. Has many other uses in the home, lab, 
or on the farm. Only $5.95 postpaid. Order 
from Fred J. Morris, Inc., Dept. H-7, 155 Wal- 
nut Avenue, Santa Cruz, California. 


FROM THE ORIGINATOR 
: os eS ete i 


Sots 
‘ * 


Root Feeder 

Carries water ana pliant food di- 

rectly to the roots. Just connect to 

. hose, push into ground at base of 

au ‘ Penh e Ye Saas 5 aes 4+ plant and water and feed in one 
1 Vey Cy ; ~~ my 4 operation. Cartridges are available 


in neutral (for most shrubs and 
trees), acid (for broadleaf ever- 
greens) and starter (high phos- 

wy trenee phorus for transplants). Order 
Write for Free Catalog from Breck’s of Boston, 332 Breck 


VETTERLE & REINELT ~ gach ira NE Bidg., Boston 10, Mass. $4.98 


DEPT.-H CAPITOLA, CALIF. postpaid, including 12 cartridges. 


Tel ha 


FRESH SEEDS OF ALL OUR 
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The Lotus 


Flower 


of Flowers 


George H. Pring 
Missouri Botanical Garden 


St. Louis, Missouri 


This spectacular flower of summer water gar- 
dens, which has been closely associated with the 
traditions and culture of uncounted generations, 
is still cherished in gardens around the world. 


NE OF THE LARGEST and most 
striking flowers in the whole 
plant kingdom is the lotus, 

particularly the bloom adorning the 
stalks of elumbium nucifera, errone- 
ously known as the Egyptian lotus. 
Although cultivated in the waters of 
the Nile for centuries, this species is 
probably native to India from whence 
it was introduced into Japan and 
China and naturalized in other parts 
of the world. The so-called ‘“‘sacred 
Egyptian lotus” is more correctly asso- 
ciated with Buddhist temples. Arche- 
ological findings have revealed that 
the true sacred Egyptian lotus of the 
Nile was a waterlily or nymphaea 
rather than a nelumbium. The crude 
drawings represented in early Egyp- 
tian art definitely depict a member of 
the genus Nymphaea as we know it 
today. This fact is further substan- 
tiated by the findings of funeral wreaths 
in the tombs of the Pharaohs employ- 
ing the petals of nymphaea in their 
makeup. 

The use of flowers in funeral dec- 
orations seems to have been notably 
prominent in ancient Egypt. It was 
the custom to lay wreaths and semi- 
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circles of flowers on the breast of the 
corpse until the sarcophagus was al- 
most entirely packed with floral trib- 
utes. One of the wreaths taken from 
the tomb of Ramses II was in such 
perfect condition that Schweinfurth, 
a well-known botanist, was able to 
identify the material after soaking 
the dried leaves and flowers in water. 
The flowers were those of Nymphaea 
caerulea, one of two species of true 
waterlilies native to the 
the Pharaohs. This is the day-bloom- 
ing variety, while the other is a 
night-flowering lily known as N. /otus. 

Since it is definitely established that 
the drawings represented on the Egyp- 
tian monuments and tombs are those 
of Nymphaea caerulea and N. lotus and 
that Velumbium nucifera is never found 
in the ancient Egyptian carvings, the 
common name “‘sacred Egyptian 
lotus” should never be applied to the 
nelumbium. The Asiatic aquatic ap- 
parently was not known in Egypt until 
the advent of the Persians, who un- 
doubtedly introduced it into the Nile 
region. Therefore, the the 
ancient Egyptians is either V. caerulea 
or NV. lotus. The flowers of both were 


lotus of 


Land of 


frequently employed in many ways 
by these people, particularly as flowers 
of beauty and ornament on festive 
occasions at social gatherings, as well 
as at feasts for the dead. The lotus 
flower was to the ancient Egyptians 
what the orchid, rose or gardenia is to 
us today. 

The Asiatic .Nelumbium nucifera (in 
the trade often sold as .V. speciosum) 
should more aptly be called the ‘‘Hin- 
doo sacred lotus,” since references to 
it frequently occur in the ancient 
Sanskrit literature. Buddha is often 
represented as sitting on the blossom 
of this remarkable aquatic, and it has 
been considered a sacred object of 
veneration from remotest antiquity by 
the followers of this mystic. 

The Hindoo sacred lotus is truly a 
remarkable plant. Its subterranean 
roots keep on growing in a horizontal 
position in the mud bottom of a lake, 
pond or river, and, if not checked, will 
soon smother other aquatic vegetation 
living with it. From the subterranean 
tubers spring tall leaf stems, three feet 
or more above the water, which are 
terminated by a shimmering concave 

See page 328 
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REASURE Which Mary G. Henry 
(Mrs. J. Norman Henry), plant- 
hunter and explorer, has brought 
back from scores of expeditions into the 
wilderness areas is stored on a secluded 
hillside Philadelphia. Her 16- 


acre garden at Gladwyne contains the 


near 


finest collection of rare native Ameri- 

can plants in the world. 
Plant-hunters’ 

Henry grandchildren must well know, 


stories, as the 11 


are as exciting as those of any other 
like 


people, 


exploration, for plant-hunters, 
mountaineers, are 
enduring hardship and privation, even 
risking their lives, in pursuit of their 
goal. And Mrs. Henry is no exception. 
Nothing seems to daunt or intimidate 


intrepid 


her. Always she stands her ground. 
She does not, however, think of her- 
self as courageous, because she is not 
afraid, believing that animals do not 
attack unless provoked. Rabbits, moles 
and mice make her more fearful than 
they are the 
her 


either bear or wolf for 


garden enemies who 


plants and seeds. Nor does she feel a 


prey on 


stranger in the unmapped wilderness 
which is safer to her than the crossing 
of a Philadelphia street. She prefers 
the privacy of her own 95-acre estate 

Mrs. Henry is an 
lilies; some 10 varieties she has either 
her, 


ardent lover of 


had named for 


herself named or 
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ot 


| Mary G. Henry 


Plant Hunter 
/xtraordinary 


Joan Parry, San Francisco, California 


Mrs. Henry, ready for a long day, carries her plant 
press. Her camera, field glasses, rifle and fishing 
rod are fastened to the saddle. Photo by Josephine 
Henry — courtesy National Horticultural Magazine. 


but Lilium henryi is not among them 
and has no connection with her. Lilium 
iridollae is her lily, THE LILY, and 
the only new native lily to be discov- 
ered on the Atlantic Coastal Plain in 
the last 105 years. 

For a long time, she had searched 
far for them, bringing them back to 
grow in her wild garden and hoping 
that one day she might chance upon 
some hitherto unknown attractive 
species. On October 15, 1940, she col- 
lected some lily seeds in Alabama and 
planted them out in a coldframe in 
February of the succeeding year. In 
1945 they gave their first bloom. 

Although Mrs. Henry collected 
more specimens of the same lily in 
seed and in bud from Alabama over 
the next six years, it was not until 1946, 
on a day of pouring rain, that she saw 
the lily Lilium inidollae for the 
first time in bloom in its native home. 

“The sight of its beautiful yellow 
flowers, swaying gently on its slender 
stems, will remain one of the “high- 
lights” of my life. . This beautiful 
and delicately fragrant lily is all I could 
have desired in my fondest anticipa- 
because of the rich yellow 
liken the flower 


tions 


color one may to a 
golden treasure, and because it is the 
‘pot of gold’ at the foot of my rain- 


bow, I am calling this new species 


Lilium iridollae.”” So she recorded her 
discovery in Bartonia. 

Mary Gibson Henry, the mother of 
five and now the grandmother of 11, 
was born in her grandfather Pepper’s 
house in Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 
Her people had come from England 
with William Penn and her great 
grandfather, George Pepper, was a 
member of the first Council of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society in 
1828. He also had the first greenhouse 
in Philadelphia, and it was Lawrence 
Seckel, his brother-in-law, who intro- 
duced the Seckel pear into America. 

Mrs. Henry sets an early date for her 
first recollection and love of a flower. 
When only seven years old she found 
the tiny Linnaea borealis americana at 
Moorshead Lake in Maine, but she 
had to wait until she was about 45 
before she could start exploring. 

In 1909 she married Dr. John Ner- 
man Henry who became Director of 
Public Health of Philadelphia from 
1931-35. During the years in the city, 
Mrs. Henry studied some botanical 
books, among them William  Bar- 
tram’s Travels, which became an un- 
ending source of inspiration. Later, 
when she obtained contemporary maps, 
the book formed the basis for planning 
many of her own journeys and one of 

See page 32 
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Echinodorus in center, with smaller specimen at left, surrounded by Sagittaria. Hygrophylla and Crytocoryne at right. 


Make An [ndoor Water Garden 


Estelle Mason, Newtonville, Massachusetts 


OU CAN HAVE a tropical paradise 
all year round without ever 
turning a shovelful of earth — a 
lovely, growing garden, without weeds 
or bugs. You don’t even need sun-light! 
An aquatic garden is the answer. It 
offers the maximum of pleasure and 
beauty, with the minimum of effort 
and expense, and you can enjoy its 
ever changing beauty for years. 
You may start with a 10 cent fish- 
bowl for your mantlepiece, a wide- 
five or 10 


mouthed cookie jar, a 
gallon tank or even an elaborate 40 
gallon tank on a wrought-iron stand. 
Put into your container an inch or 
two of colored coarse sand or fine 
gravel. Then fill the container with 
water, and let it stand for a day or two 
before you add your plants. Be as 
fanciful as you please with a few 
weather-beaten field-stones from your 
back yard to form a natural or exotic 
background or foreground for your 
plants. Or simply stick in a few plants. 
It is almost impossible to plant an 
unattractive water garden. Somehow 
the grace of the plants and the softness 
of the water blend to make a beautiful 
picture no matter how you arrange it. 

How about changing all that water? 
The answer to that is that you rarel) 
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do. Merely add water when the water 
in the tank evaporates. 

In the past 80 years, five plants and 
their varieties have come into general 
use for aquaria. These may be pur- 
chased from pet shops which sell fish, 
or you may order them through the 
mail from many dealers. Plants cost 
from 15 cents a bunch to $1.50 and 
up for choice specimens. Choose 
young plants for they are usually 
healthier, will last longer and are less 
costly as well. It takes very few plants 
to make a beautiful garden. A single 
arrowhead, or perhaps two, will trans- 
form an ordinary gold-fish bowl into a 
lovely bit of garden. 


Five Most Popular 

1— Eel or tape grass (Vallisneria 
spiralis). This is a graceful plant, with 
silken, light-green leaves, which rise 
vertically in undulating lines. There 
are several varieties, but the form with 
corkscrew leaves is especially appeal- 
ing. 

2 — Arrowhead (Sagittaria sp.) There 
are almost 100 different kinds of this 
aquatic which the American Indians 
dubbed because of the 
shape of its Sagittaria has 
sturdy, grass-like leaves, some more 


arrowhead, 
leaves. 


than a half-inch wide, varying from 
six to eighteen inches tall. A_ half 
dozen species are used for aquaria. 
Sagittaria subulata is excellent for a 
small aquarium, since it grows only 
four to seven inches tall, depending 
upon the amount of light. 


Floating Types 

3 Washington plant, fanwort or 
water shield (Cabomba sp.). This dis- 
tinctive plant has finely-cut leaves 
shaped like a fan, which grow out 
from a running stem. One of the 
brightest and most beautiful aquarium 
plants, it needs strong light, though 
not necessarily direct sunlight. 

4 — Ditch moss or elodia (Anach- 
aris sp.). This is the most rapid growing 
of all aquarium plants. Well-estab- 
lished specimens grow as much as one 
inch a day! 

5 Parrot’s feather (Myriophyllum 
sp.). These fine, feathery-leaved plants, 
long and short varieties, are liked for 
their delicate beauty. They float nat- 
urally below the surface of the water, 
and may be fastened to the bottom of 
the aquarium with small weights. 

There are many other plants of 
equal appeal and usefulness, although 

See page 343 
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Dayltihes Are Fersatile Perennials 


Philip G. Corliss, Somerton, Arizona 


upGING by the numbers of the tawny 
daylily that have survived in the 
northeast as “‘escapees” from the 
gardens of colonial days, and of similar 
plantings in the midwest of the double 
daylily known as Hemerocallis fulva 
kwanso, we may assume that this self- 
sufficient flower was a favorite of our 
American ancestors. Since both of 
these clones, usually assumed to be 
“natural” hybrids, are sterile, their 
wide distribution is apparently due to 
the fact that they were popular garden 
subjects. 

Species from Asia were hybridized 
by some English and European plant 
breeders during the latter years of the 
nineteenth century, but the great 
impetus to daylily breeding came after 
the release of Dr. A. B. Stout’s first 
selected hybrids. 

Meeting in Georgia 

The Hemerocallis Society is one of 
the lustiest children in the family of 
special plant societies. Its eighth an- 
nual meeting was held this May in 
Valdosta, Georgia. More than three 
hundred hemerocallis enthusiasts were 
registered, and a feature of the three- 
day meeting was the First Annual 
Hemerocallis Show, with a class au- 
thorized to compete for The American 
Home Achievement Medal. 

It is still true that when the daylily 
is rated against the care it needs, it 
surpasses any other perennial of today. 
There is no other perennial plant 
which flourishes in every one of the 
48 states. It will hold its blooms above 
flood waters, and will survive drought 
with a capacity which truly entitles it 
to be classed as a succulent. 

Despite its ability to survive neglect, 
it is a mistake to relegate daylilies to 
that part of the garden where nothing 
else can be grown. Certainly one 
should not put the fancy new varieties 
in such places. Even some of the most 
highly rated daylilies will fade or wilt 
in hot sun. Others are truly sunfast and 
not a few improve their color by 
lightening during the course of a hot 
sunny day. The effect of dry heat and 
humid heat is different, too. 

One must know, however, how the 
daylily in question performs, to be 
sure of finding its place of peak per- 
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formance in the garden. Some types do 
not bloom heavily in dense shade. Yet, 
Eric Walther has large beds of three 
yellow varieties which perform magnif- 
icently in parts of San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate Park that have been dif- 
ficult for other flowers, because of the 
absence of sunshine. It is safe to say 
that, in general, most daylilies prefer 
morning sun and afternoon shade. 

The daylily plant consists of fibrous 
roots, a vital crown section and foliage. 
From the crown rises the bloom stalk 
or “scape.” The character of the 
fibrous roots varies with the named 
clones; some are very heavy, almost 
like a tuber, while others are notably 
delicate. The method of planting is to 
support the crown on a cone of soil 
with the roots fanned out and down. 
The crown should be at the soil level. 
Propagation of clones is by division of 
the crowns, which multiply with a rate 
characteristic of the variety and its 
adaptability to the environment. As 
with other hybrids (which are not in- 
bred), the daylily does not come true 
from seed. Certain varieties spread by 
stolons, and these rascals must be care- 
fully isolated, for they are prone to 
send up a fan in the middle of another 
variety. 

Day and Night Bloomers 

The daylily has been so named be- 
cause most varieties are day bloomers 
and the bloom lasts but a single day. 
Some flowers stay open a full 24 hours, 
regardless of when they open, and 
some of the 24-hour bloomers open 
their flowers at any hour of the day 
that suits their fancy (Aureole, an old 
variety generally supposed to be a 
garden hybrid of Japanese origin, is an 
example). Some breeders are trying 
to develop daylilies which will remain 
open for two or more days. I am per- 
sonally disinterested in such a flower, 
greatly preferring to have today’s bloom, 
which may be marred by insect, storm 
or human accident, replaced by a 
fresh, uninjured and unfaded bloom 
tomorrow. Most daylilies will remain 
open more than one day if they bloom 
during unseasonable cold weather, and 
they are far from attractive under such 
circumstances. 

Highly desirable are the flowers 


which open in the morning and remain 
open until 10 o’clock in the evening, 
or better. These are called “extended” 
bloomers. They are useful in flower 
arrangements, especially for the dinner 
table, where it is most embarrassing to 
have the flowers finish as the meal 
begins! They are also suitable for use 
in outdoor areas in the north. In the 
south, I would prefer the true “eve- 
ning bloomers,”’ which open at dusk, 
remaining open about 24 hours. In 
some parts of the south we stay indoors 
from noon until sundown, and the 
flowers that have withstood such a hot 
day will not look as well as the ones 
which open freshly in the cool of the 
evening. Evening bloomers which do 
not open until nine o’clock or later 
are of little use, it seems to me, since 
they may suffer harm before they are 
seen next day. 


The Matter of Fragrance 


Fragrance is a virtue desired by 
some people in every flower. As with 
most other flowers, it is found in night- 
blooming varieties of daylilies. When 
otherwise present, it is usually in a 
flower which would not attract the 
insect necessary for its fertilization. 
Hence one may expect that all fragrant 
flowers will tend to be less attractive 
to the eye than the non-fragrant ones. 
Survival of night-blooming varieties 
depends on both fragrance and light 
color. For this reason, the evening or 
night-bloomers are usually light yel- 
low. The hand of the hybridizer has 
upset nature in this regard, as in many 
others. Hence we have fragrance in 
some attractive day bloomers, and we 
also have some non-fragrant and dark- 
colored night bloomers! 

Each climatic region of our country 
has produced breeders who have in- 
troduced many fine varieties. Their 
daylilies should be first choice of gar- 
deners in their region. 

One hesitates to recommend specific 
varieties or even to name varieties of 
a certain color, since the finest of the 
new hybrids are most subject to the 
vagaries of regional performance. If 


See page 345 
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row Your Own Wild Flowers 


ILD FLOWERS, like garden 

flowers, must be treated with 

consideration for their natu- 
ral requirements of sun, shade, mois- 
ture, temperature and soil. Some wild 
flowers are easy, and can be propa- 
gated by anybody who observes the 
elementary practices of gardening. 
Others are more difficult, requiring 
special conditions of sun or shade, 
moisture and soil, just as many culti- 
vated kinds. A few (such as orchids) 
are so fastidious that only gardeners 
who are willing to spend the time and 
effort needed for specialization should 
try to grow them. 

No good gardener will plant an 
unfamiliar garden flower without first 
finding out the environmental essen- 
tials for its growth. Wild flowers need 
this same inquiry. Accordingly, many 
will grow in a much wider range of 
conditions than is generally realized. 
However, a plant designed by nature 
to grow among fragments of poor 
soil, on a rocky hillside, seldom does 
equally well in the lush green shade of 
the forest. Some plants, of course, can 
even accommodate themselves to such 
extremes, but they are few in number. 

The first step is to size up the situa- 
tion of your wild garden and then con- 
fine yourself to the plants which will 
grow easily there. No matter what the 
rocks, sun, shade, wood- 
there are many 


situation 
land and brookside 
wild flowers for it. 


Off to Gather Seed 


No set of rules for raising wild 
flowers can compare with the wisdom 
of observing where they grow in the 
wild. From your visit to their native 
haunts, you can bring back seed and 
there need be no compunction against 
taking it. Nature provides an abun- 
dance of seed in most wild plants in 
order to assure that enough will suc- 
ceed by their own devices in finding 
suitable places for growth. 

In your trip to the woods or fields 
to gather seed, note the kind of place 

whether it is in full sun or deep or 
partial shade, or whether the trees 
above are tall oaks and the plant is 
growing close to a brook, like the 
cardinal flower in the picture. 

Then, too, examine the soil — its 
texture, color and how it feels in your 
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Helen S. Hull, Boonton, New Jersey 


fingers. If it is permissible to take a 
whole plant (you may be rescuing 
plants from the bulldozer), you will 
then have an opportunity to observe 
how deeply the roots penetrate and 
how the plants are set in the soil. 





CARDINAL FLOWER 


| Pepeeeny FLOWER (illustrated 

opposite), by actual vote one of 
the most loved wild flowers in the 
United States, is also one of the 
easiest to propagate. A friend re- 
minded me recently that I had said 
that the seed would come up as 
readily as lettuce. This is true of 
many of the wild plants which are 
essentially “colonizers.” 

Sowing these seeds in plant bands 
is a worthwhile procedure so that 
the young plants can be set in their 
new location with the roots compact 
and undisturbed. Eventually, these 
roots will spread and allow the plant 
to become anchored, but small 
plants, freshly set, will be washed 
out if they are planted too near the 
edge of a running stream. Cardinal 
flower develops a very heavy mat of 
roots in order to balance its tall 
spires of bloom and to cling to 
brookside banks during the spring 
freshets. To divide it, cut through 
the matted clump of roots with a 
spade. Cuttings from the flower 
stalks can also be taken. These will 
root easily, even in a glass of water. 

Though often found to be most 
beautiful by brooks, cardinal flower 
can be grown also in much drier 
situations in various kinds of soil 
similar to that in the perennial 
border. Its foliage is brighter green 
in shade, but it will bloom in full 
sun in a swampy situation or with 
moisture otherwise provided. 











Take small, transparent plastic bags 
with you, and carry home whole seed 
capsules, a different kind per bag. 
Do not forget to record where and 
when each plant was found, together 
with names of accompanying plants 
and the character of the soil. For con- 
venience, put this record into the bag 
with the seed. 

In general, plants which bloom early 
in the spring, such as Dutchman’s 
breeches, bloodroot, columbine, mer- 
tensia and hepatica, produce their 
seeds early. Some of these need to be 
gathered promptly if the parent plant 
dies above ground, with mertensia and 


Dutchman’s breeches in mid-May. 

It is not possible to give here a time- 
table for gathering and planting seed 
of each kind. A safe principle is to 
gather seed when ripe and sow when 
nature intended. Seeds of columbine 
and some other early-blooming plants 
will germinate and make new plants 
before fall of the current year. But the 
seeds of many kinds, even when planted 
as soon as ripe, will not germinate until 
the winter is over or until the second 
spring. Seeds sown in the fall usually 
come up (in the open or in flats) at the 
same time as the parent plant is ap- 
pearing above ground. Seedlings of 
those plants which die above ground 
will also disappear at the same time 
as their parents and not be seen again 
until the following spring. (In my ex- 
perience, these plants take from two to 
four years to mature bloom.) 


Seed Sowing 


Planting seeds in flats, pots, bands, 
frames or prepared beds will insure a 
higher percentage of germination. All 
too often, when seeds are scattered in 
open ground, they are liable to be 
carried off by birds, mice, ants and 
other interlopers. Nevertheless, much 
can be learned and enjoyed by sowing 
some seeds directly in your wildflower 
garden where they are to grow. Mark 
the place with a label; press small 
seeds lightly into the ground; cover 
larger ones to a depth twice their 
diameter with surrounding soil or 
crumbled peat. Shade with pine nee- 
dles or other cover over the winter 
until germination takes place, after 
which this shade cover should be re- 
moved. Plants raised from seed in this 
way adapt themselves to environmen- 
tal conditions as they grow. Thus, they 
have an advantage over plants brought 
in at maturity, which require care until 
they are established. 

In preparing flats, or pots, for wild 
flower seed, the method is the same for 
cultivated plants. Sterilizing the plant- 
ing soil by baking it in the oven for an 
hour at 250° F. will free the soil of weed 
seeds and harmful bacteria and fungi. 
Watering with a pink solution of potas- 
sium permanganate (5°) will aid in 
preventing damping-off. Dusting the 
seeds with Semesan will protect them 

See page 340 
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ULY HAS A WAY of weaning our at- 
tentions from gardens to many matters. 
However, in the cool of the morning 
or evening hours certain tasks faith- 

fully attended pay dividends in our gardens 


which can be a joy instead of a worry. 


Tree Diet 

Now, in full leaf, is a 
good time to study Do their 
canopies need trimming? Are there too 
many drooping branches? Are they getting 
enough food to support them in doing their 
utmost With any cutting of 
branches, though, proceed cautiously, tak- 


when they are 


your trees. 


for you? 


ing care to cover cuts over one and one- 
half diameter a suitably 
protective paint For for 
your trees, try this method. With a crow- 
bar, punch holes 12 to 15 inches deep and 
three feet apart directly under the tips of 
the Fill the two-thirds 
full of commercially compounded tree 
Then fill the holes with water and 


inches in with 


booster meals 


branches holes 
food 
replace the little “plugs” of turf. 


House Plant Vacation 

Ihe time has come to repot those house 
plants needing it and move all to their 
vacation spots outdoors especially if you 
are going away and closing all windows 
for stretches at a time. Stuffy air stifles 
them. They will breath easier, if sunk in 
their pots in partial shade. There, too, 
some sun and many a passing shower will 
keep them fresh for the summet 


Tomatoes 


a. Grass ch pps 
about 2h thick 












Longer Lawns 


In sections favored with abundant mois- 
ture, lawns have been thriving this past 
spring. You can bolster this lush, green 
growth by light applications of a complete 
fertilizer in July. If applied in dry form, 
soak it in thoroughly. An easier but more 
expensive method is to use a liquid ferti- 
lizer. Then set your lawn mower to cut 
the grass one and one half to two inches 
high. This practice is effective in three 
ways: 1) the turf looks good; 2) grasses 
flourish when their roots are shaded and 
cool; 3) crab grass is checked by such 
crowded, competitive conditions. A lawn 
scalped by too-close barbering offers an 
open invitation to the fast spreading of 
crab grass, fostered by increased light and 
heat. Tn watering lawns, soak deeply. Fre- 
quent surface sprinklings are ruinous to 
roots which are encouraged to reach the 
surface for moisture. For the record, the 
presence of moss doesn’t necessarily mean 
too much acidity. It can also indicate lack 
of proper aeration, cultivation, feeding, 
drainage or light. 


Chore-Minded 

Be quick to trim hedges before they get 
that “forgotten”’ shaggy look. Prune the 
climbing roses right after blooming to give 
full energy to the production of next year’s 
flowers. Pinch back the early buds on 
chrysanthemums. Water peonies well to 
encourage sturdy bud formation for another 


season. Keep unmulched beds cultivated 
and all plantings thoroughly watered 
Chrow plant clippings and discarded plant 
parts (except diseased ones!) on the com- 
post pile. Add lime, superphosphate or a 
commercial activator to hasten decay. 
Divide and transplant iris, so catching 
borers in the leaves before they travel 
down into the rhizomes, dragging bac- 
terial rot infection with them. 


Tomatoes and Onions 

If you are staking your tomatoes, take 
out all but one or two main stems. Then 
pinch out any new shoots that may appear 
in the angles between these main stems 
and the side branches. Since onion plants 
from sets started early are getting ripe 
now, bend the foliage. When the tops are 
practically dead, pull up the bulbs, shake 
off the soil and spread them out to dry 
for several days, before storing. 


Order Bulbs Early 

For the pick of the best, place orders 
as soon as possible for bulbs that should 
be planted early — narcissus, madonna 
and nankeen lilies, also the early fall- 
blooming crocuses and colchicums. In 
fact, it’s a good idea to get all bulb orders 
off now while plans for next spring’s effect 
are still fresh in your mind. 


Summer Mulches 

In these busy days mulches can be labor 
savers for gardeners, as well as health pre- 
servers for plants. Many materials can be 
used, and it pays to be alert to the possi- 
bilities of those near at hand. The sketches 
below show some suggestions. In several 
cases two per plant are pictured, either 
one of which would be a satisfactory 
mulch by itself. 
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Garden Books for Summer Reading 


N”™ that summer days are here with 
the possibility of an ‘‘unpressured” 
moment or two, it is time to check on the 


new garden books. They and 
a steady stream of them, in 


are many 
fascinating 
fact, for all purposes. So, for pure relaxa- 
tion and fun, to glean knowledge in a new 
field or renew acquaintance with an old 
one, or to get practical help with all our 
varied projects, let’s turn to the new gar- 
den titles during these leisurely months. 
Just as a starter, here is an armful to con- 
sider. These and numbers of others, equally 
exciting, are available in most local li- 
braries or neighborhood bookshops. 

All these garden books and thousands 
of others are available in the library of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
welcome to enjoy 


Anyone interested is 


them there and members of the Society 


(no matter where they live) may borrow 
these books in person or by mail. A postal 
request, addressed to the Librarian, is the 
only formality 

Persis R. GREEN 
Challenge to Flower Arrangers 
Flowers in Glass. By Julia Berrall. 

Stems seen through glass novel ideas in 
containers and flower holders — the impor- 
tance of light on crystal — the subtle beauty 
of clear water and freshly-cut leaves — alto- 
gether an intriguing slant on flower arrange- 
ment is presented in this thoroughly charming 
new book. 


Wild Flowers Old and New 

Mirror of Flowers. By Dorothea Eastwood. 
Written for the flower lover and botanist, 

it tells of English wild flowers from the days 

of Gerard to the present. An interesting back- 

ground of English social history is glimpsed 

through the names of the flowers discussed, 


as well as the tales of the magic in herbs 
their ancient charms and legends. 


For Children 


Wonders of the Tree World. By Margaret Cos 
grove 
One of the most attractive books to appear 
in the children’s field this year. A simple, 
clear text with fine drawings for the identifi- 
cation of our best known trees, their seeds 
flowers, roots and leaves. 
Wild Gardening 
Wild Flowers for your Garden. By Helen Hull. 
This book, with colored photographs from 
the author’s garden, offers all the wild gar- 
dener needs to know about transplanting to 
suitable environments in our own gardens, a 
vast selection of charming wild flowers from 
our native fields and woods. 


An Alert For Dirt Gardeners 
Out in the Open. By Ray Koon. 

For the home gardener of country or sub- 
urb, a new and practical guide to all phases 
of gardening. Problems discussed, and solved, 
by this philosophical expert who writes with 
imagination and an overwhelming joy which 
is contagious. 





Stars Fell on 


Dorothy Hammar, 


E DIDN’T know that stars had 
come out over all our garden 
until, taking a late tea with 

the next-door neighbor, we glanced down 

at our little bit an 
earthbound Milky Way growing brighter 
as the daylight diminished. Five-pointed 
but 


of heaven and saw 


flower stars were in the ascendant, 
there were six-pointed Bibical stars for the 
pious-minded, while shoals of four-pointed 
star flower were opening in all the star 
colors of cream and and 
amethyst, cinnabar and blue. 

The star jasmine (7rachelospermum jas- 
minoides) that covered the back fence was 


green, amber 


not a profuse star-bearer, but the few 
white clusters, gleaming against the glossy 
foliage, gave off a rich perfume, and the 
suitable left-twist to the five-pointed petals 
could never be duplicated among the look- 
down stars. Our two plants were a long 
time covering the unsightly fence, but a 
good root pruning startled them into 
growth and bloom. 


The back 


border are hesperis or sweet rocket. These 


four-pointed stars in the 
are named for the evening star, because 
the delicious scent is exhaled after sundown 
Sweet rocket 
easily from 


to entice the night moth. 
(He Speris 
seed, but does not bloom until the second 
year after which it dies. The tall spires 
reach eye level, but sometimes they rocket 
to seven feet. The 
luminous lavender or white, and there is 


matronalis) comes 
flower clusters are a 
a double form. 


The six-pointer star mentioned in the 
Bible is found among the lilies. All lilies 
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are star-like in their six, pointed petals and 
dazzling complexions, but the one cata- 
loged as star lily (Lilium concolor) will 
outshine anything in the gleaming firma- 
ment above. Within and without, Lilium 
concolor burns red, even the anthers. 

The bulbs were hard to find, but they 
increase well because we planted them on 
a slight rise where they could dry off after 
blooming. Gophers enjoy them, so we set 
them 10 inches deep inside wire baskets, 
an initial but We 
took the precaution of painting the baskets 


worthwhile expense. 
to resist rust. 

The star of Bethlehem 
nutans) is a white star-lily. It is noticeable 
for its black center like a bee’s nose or a 
fairy’s forgotten And the star 
hyacinth is lavender-lovely, with loose- 
held curly stars. Its prompt appearance on 
the heels of March makes it valuable. 

The starry the tobacco 
flower not only shines at night, but puts 
on a show that belies the phrase, “‘inani- 
mate flower.” Walk the garden path at 
sundown and you will see this flower come 
alive. You will see trumpets rise and petals 
unfurl, and you will feel the impact of 
its heavenly scent that makes you want 
to live each minute separately. An extra 


(Ornithogalum 


bonnet. 


nicotiana or 


gift, only recently discovered by us, is that 
the scent will destroy bad odors. 

Once in the garden, the tobacco flower 
will that the 
gardener may root out 
the dim purple ones, keeping only the 


itself so generously 


be selective and 


seed 


star-white, with pale rose petal-backs, and 
the white, delicately lined with lime-green. 


We grow champagne star that is five- 
pointed and fragrant. It is a variety of 
Phlox drummondi and lends a subtle note 
to the forefront of the flower border. The 
petals are deeply cut and each starlet has 
a contrasting eye. Success with phlox is 
scarcely up to the gardener. Some years 
we cannot coax them into bloom; other 
years they bloom freely. 

The star primrose is not well-known 
but should be. Each plant is a galaxy of 
blossoms. The slender stem rises from the 
basal leaves, erupts into a shower of stars, 
rises again and once more bursts into 
stars, like the busy little skyrocket it re- 
sembles. third 
shower of stars, but the preceding season 
must have been propitious, not too hot, 


Sometimes it rises to a 


not too moist. The colors are busy, too — 
blue, red, pink and white. Since all prim- 
roses increase busily, a half-dozen plants 
will soon be a long, starry border. Winter 
chill will them, but a wet 
spring will, so we lift a few crowns and 
store them in the basement with only par- 
tial watering through the waiting months. 

The meteor its flight slowed to a 
tremble becomes on second glance our 
hanging basket of Campanula isophylla. The 
frost-white flowers glisten like a first snow- 
fall; even the pistils are white and the 


not destroy 


stamens thin lines of cream. A gift from 
sunny Italy, the plant requires full sun. 
We increase our stock by tip cuttings which 
root almost a hundred percent. Once a 
week the basket is suspended in the pool 
till the bubbles stop rising, then hung out 
of sun and wind till dripping is done. Of 
course the soil should be the richest siftings 
from the compost heap, baked in a slow 
oven to avoid the liverish pokings of angle- 
worms. Baking also destroys snail eggs, 
measuring worms and leaf miners. During 
bloom, we coax the plants with soot water 
and reward them with weak liquid manure. 
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§ A GARDENER, have you ever found 

yourself playing host to an unseen 
Almost anyone 
considerable 


animal visitor? 
who has gardened for a 
period of time sooner or later realizes that 
many such visitors are enjoying his garden, 
too! Flowers, garden vegetables and even 
young will be used in the diet of 
many of the wild mammals finding their 
way into gardens 

Winter is often an ideal time to deter- 
mine which animals are common in your 
garden area because of the tracks they 
leave on the snow. A good book on animal 
tracks will help you to identify them. Re- 


that some of the animals, 


trees 


member only 

like the skunk, weasel, shrew and fox, 
through their depredations on rabbits, 
field mice and insects, are in the long- 


run an asset to your garden 

While winter snows often provide clues, 
they also conceal the activities of some of 
the The 
example, protects field mice from both 
severe weather and predators. Then, too, 


smallest mammals snow, for 


a high snow cover may enable rabbits to 
clear small wire fences which might other- 


wise be a barrier. 

The 
mammals 
winter, the girdling of bark above ground, 
to a distance of a foot or more, indicates 


unseen 
clue. In 


kinds of food eaten by 


offers another good 
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Skunks destroy quantities of beetle grubs 


Bothered by four-legged Pests? 


Stephen Collins, Department of Botany, Rutgers University 


ROBERTS 





. ARMSTRONG 





the presence of rabbits. If snow is on the 
ground at the time, this girdling may not 
extend to the base of the tree, but may 
occur as a band partway up the tree. On 
the other hand, girdling of the tree two 
or three inches above the ground and 
often extending below is apt to be the 
sign of the field or meadow mouse. They 
like young bark, particularly that on the 
roots, especially in the winter when their 
normal green herbage is at an ebb. 

Girdling of trees well above the ground 
often indicates the work of squirrels, either 
gray or red. Such damage may occur six 
feet or more above ground. In areas 
where porcupines are not known, girdling 
at such heights is a fairly good indication 
of a squirrel. 

Most gardeners are familiar with the 
raised tunnels of moles in lawns. Frequently 
they blame the mole for damages, when 
actually it is caused by mice running 
in the mole tunnels. Moles enjoy grubs 
in lawns and that is what brings them 
there. 

If vegetables and flowers are destroyed 
in your garden, it is the rabbits, wood- 
chucks or in rare cases some muskrats 
near streams). Raccoons like fruit and 
delight in stripping grapes from vines. 
As they are good climbers, fences are no 


barriers 








KEYSTONE VIEW CO 





Woodchucks are best controlled by trapping 








Once you can identify the mischief 
maker, the next question is, “What can 
I do about it?” Perhaps one of the best 
measures is fencing. Rabbits do little 
burrowing under fences which are partially 
sunken into the ground. A two-foot fence 
is often adequate. However, woodchucks 
and raccoons will burrow under or climb 
over fences, which are also generally use- 
less against mice. When it is impractical 
to fence in large areas to protect trees, an 
individual circling collar of hardware cloth 
or sheet metal will protect the sapling 
from rabbits and sometimes mice. Remove 
the cloth in the spring. 

Chemical repellents are available for 
discouraging mammals, and are applied 
to trees in the autumn. Repellents for deer 
and rabbits are not poisonous. Removing 
all protective cover from the base of the 
trees exposes mice to predators, which 
instinctively prefer a grassy cover, so 
cultivation around tree bases and the use 
of ashes or sand will discourage them. 

If a garden is easily fenced in, the 
presence of a small dog or cat will fre- 
quently keep away certain visitors during 
the day, but at night the garden becomes 
vulnerable. Cats, which can become des- 
tructive to songbirds, are not a solution, 
because the few mice they capture are 
See page 334 
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READERS’ 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


Can foliar fertilizers (liquid fertilizers 
sprayed on the leaves of plants) and pesti- 
cide sprays be mixed together before ap- 
plying to plants? 

Foliar fertilizers may be combined with 
all the common garden sprays and thus 
save the effort of separate applications. The 
only spray to avoid in combination is lime 
sulfur. 

® e@ #8 

What control do you suggest for witch 
grass on a large scale? 

One of the easiest and best methods is to 
plow the sod of witch grass and then disc 
35 pounds of the weed killer, sodium TCA, 
per acre into the sod. July and August are 
the best months for this. Most crops will 
not be harmed if planted in treated soil 
the following spring. 

& @ 8 

What makes the leaves of my gloxinias 

limp and curl under? 


Dryness may be the cause or more fre- 
quently overwatering, in which case the 
fine feeding roots rot. Watch watering 
carefully and rest pots on pebbles in their 
containers, so that any surplus water does 
not touch the bottom of the pots. 

2 e 2 

What is the right time to sow seed of 
sweet rocket (Hesperis matronalis)? I 
usually move some plants from an old cel- 
lar which seed themselves, but after they 
flower they always die. 

Since sweet rocket is biennial, it dies 
naturally after flowering. Seed sown now 
will form new plants which will flower 
next season. If you want plants to self sow, 
do not cut off old flower heads. Sweet 
rocket grows easily in shade or sun. 

e e 2 

I have several beds of mixed perennials 
in which all plants are healthy except for 
the spittle on the leaves and stems. What 
causes it and how can it be avoided? 


Spittle on plants is caused by the 
nymphs of spittle bugs, which live within 
the froth until they emerge as small, free- 
flying insects. Control with pyrethrum and 
soap sprays. On strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries use a rotenone dust. 
e e «8 

What is the best time to move regal lily 
bulbs? 

Regal lilies, as well as other lilies, should 
tops begin to turn 
have 


be moved after the 
which is after the 
faded. Lifting and dividing can continue 
until late in the fall. New lily bulbs should 
be planted as soon as received, either in 
the fall or madonna, which 
requires planting in the early fall, is the 
exception, because it sends up a rosette of 
leaves in the fall which remains green 
through the winter. 


yellow, flowers 


spring. The 
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_ 'S FLOWERS....TODAY 


When we say TOMORROW’S 


FLOWERS . 


. TODAY, we mean exactly 


that. Gardeners all over America look to Wayside Gardens for the brand 
new, rigidly tested introductions that will make garden history for years. 


New Fragrant Snowball 


Viburnum, Carlcephalum. A_ horticultural 
triumph —the finest shrub in 50 years. Origi- 
nated in England and introduced exclusively 
by Wayside. Large 6” clusters of very fragrant 
white flowers bloom lavishly on graceful 6 ft. 
plants. Hardy at 10 eee zero. 


« 
+ 
é 


New Daffodils 


Wayside’s exquisite new ‘‘Weatherproof”’ 
daffodils are causing a sensation. Gardeners 
everywhere are enthusiastic about their rare 
beauty, resistance to rain and wind, and 
amazing rate of increase. 


WEATHER-PROOF DAFFODIL 


* 








Duke of Windsor 




















envy when these color 
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New FORSYTHIA, LYNWOOD GOLD 


Huge, bright, golden flowers of unusual sub- 
stance bloom in any kind of weather. Will 
soon replace other deep yellows. 


Mojave 


New Hybrid Tea Rose 


Over 150 superb roses are featured in 
Wayside’s catalog including the stunning 
‘1954 All-America” winners, Lilibet 
and Mojave, a glowing orange hybrid tea. 


New Bleeding Heart 


Dicentra, Bountiful. H ae new, hybrid 
blooms all summer, reaching its peak in May 
and again in Fall when it produces 30 to 40 
stalks of fuchsia-red flowers above handsome, 
dark-green foliage. Easy to grow. 


Lynwood Gold 


imports as many new and choice, 
exhibition size tulips as Wayside. 
Be sure to plant 

some this Fall. 

Your neighbors will be — with 


D No other nursery in this country 


ul giants 
beautify your garden next Spring. 


MENTOR, OHIO 




























DAY LI LI ES 


Bargains for begin- 
ners. All big vigorous 
plants of Edenwald 
quality and that 
means best. 


COLLECTION A— 
$3.50 (Valve $4.45) 
SWEETBRIAR — Deep pink 














PURPLE WATERS Wire 
GOLDEN WEST — Big rich yellow 
EVANGELINE — Rosy red 
RADIANT — Woxy oro 
SACHEM — Eorly | 


COLLECTION B— $3.50 (Valve $4.55) 


HYPERION— Woxy canary yellow favorit 
MARY GUENTHER — Red ond yellow t 
GOLDEN SCEPTER — Early orange 
DOLLY VARDEN ral pink and rose 
PURPLE SAGE kly br 
WAR PATH — Bright red with satiny shee 


COLLECTION sities ves (Value $6.25) 


GOLDEN GRAIN ze rut " 
PINK CHARM Recurved ruddy coral pink 
TARA— Rose-re fuse ner 
MOROCCO RED hens coy SE 
HIGHLAND CHIEFTAN Tubular wine 


COMET se-y “ 
CORALLINE 




















ALL THREE COLLECTIONS $11.00 POSTPAID 






Our 1954 catalog describes 238 varieties. Beauti 
fully printed in color, it features also, dwarf to tall 
bearded, spuria, Siberian and Japanese 


iris 


EDENWALD GARDENS 


Dept. E VINCENNES, INDIANA 























Your Year "Round 
Garden 














OUR CAPE CODDER MODEL 






Pre-cut California Redwood 
houses that you can erect yourself. 
Lean-to or free-standing models. 


ereen- 








"...A constant challenge to those 
who aspire to the order of the green 
thumb” Rambling observations of 
a roving gardener HorticuLTure, 


March, 1954. 


NO EASIER GREENHOUSES TO ASSEMBLE 









Send for catalog UH-4 


NEW ENGLAND 






GREENTIOUSE CO. 






Display offices on 





historic King’s Highway 


Jct. Routes 3 and 139 







Ilanover, Massacuuserrs 





Box 69, 
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Mary G. Henry — 

Plant Hunter 
From page 316 
the objects of her first trip was to collect a 
few specimens of Rhododendron speciosum de- 
scribed so enthusiastically by Bartram, and 
then unobtainable from either botanical 
or commercial collections. 

When the children had grown up, Dr. 
Henry suggested that Mrs. Henry choose a 
site of whatever acreage she wished with 
one provision only, that it was within com- 
muting distance of Philadelphia. This hill- 
side of 95 acres of farm land was her choice, 
and there they built their with a 
rocky piece of land behind it, and below the 
valley which is watered by four streams and 
sheltered by the tree-covered slopes beyond. 


house, 


Soil and site were perfect. 

And that is how Mrs. Henry, 
not left her home except for one night in all 
came to create her garden. 


who had 


those 19 years, 
Free at last to come and go, she started on 
her long series of plant-hunting expeditions. 

One of these, in 1931, into the unmapped 
mountain wilderness of British Columbia, 
was led jointly by Dr. Henry (who died in 
1938) and Mrs. Henry who took their chil- 
dren with them. On three successive expe- 
territory and on two 
Miss 


ditions into the same 


later ones elsewhere her daughter, 


Josephine Henry, was with her. Ordinarily, 


however, Mrs. Henry is accompanied only 
by her head gardener and chauffeur, Ernest 
Perks, who has been with her on all the 90 
odd expeditions undertaken in the U. S. 


Across a Thousand Miles 

Eleven seasons in all have been spent in 
the Rocky Mountains, and one expedition 
into British was _ particularly 
hard. With six guides and 29 horses, they 
trekked across a thousand unmapped miles. 
Six hundred plant specimens alone were 
collected at and Mrs. Henry’s 
maps were later used as a basis to chart the 
northern part of the Alaskan Highway. 

Another time, Mrs. Henry tramped 60 
miles twice, climbing to 8,000 feet in three 
days, to get a close-up view of Mount Mary 
Henry, one of the highest mountains in 
British Columbia which is named for her. 
She hopes one day to climb it, as she has 
16,000-foot Mount Blanc in 
ifterwards told she 


Columbia 


this time, 


climbed the 
Switzerland (she 
was the smallest person ever to go up it). 

Of all her far-flung hunting grounds 
that of the Far North is her choice. “When 
my thoughts dwell on that Northland, when 
those miles and miles of great blue mead- 
she said, puckering her 
distance, 


was 


ows come to mind,” 
eyes as though to penetrate the 
“and when above them all I see the moun- 
tains clear-cut against a dazzling sky, I 
know I would rather go there than any- 
where else in the world.” 

Her expeditions have been wide in range 
and rich in reward, extending in the west 
from southern New Mexico to 
British Columbia, and east up and 
down the Atlantic Coastal 
Florida, to the Piedmont Plateau, the Ap- 


northern 
in the 
Plain as far as 


palachian Mountains and the mountains 
of eastern Tennessee and Alabama, to Mis- 
sissippi, Northern Louisiana and the Ozark 
region in Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

Her spade, a 20-inch army trench spade 
which she bought second-hand for 29 cents 
a quarter of a century ago, can also be 
counted as a constant travelling companion. 
She refers to it as her side partner, and many 
a time it has served her in a double role, 
not only as a plant-hunting tool, but also as 
her chosen weapon for killing rattlesnakes. 

The purpose of these expeditions has 
been to save rare plant species threatened 
with extinction; to share her treasure with 
growers who can and will propagate them 
so that in time the plants may find their 
way into the gardens of America. 

“We Americans,” she says, “have been 
so busy importing flowers from other parts 
of the world that we have neglected our 
own beautiful native flowers.’ Magnolias, 
halesias, rhododendrons, lilies, hymenocal- 
lis, trilliums, alliums, phlox, yuccas, liatris 
and penstemons are her special favorites, 
every bit as worthy of a garden place and 
far more adaptable to the American climate 
than those from foreign shores. 


Discoverer of New Plants 

Mrs. Henry has discovered over 100 new 
plant species and varieties. The Arnold 
Arboretum at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and the Royal Botanical Society of Edin- 
burgh have received a generous proportion 
of the seeds and plants which have been 
widely distributed to other botanical gar- 
dens and the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. She has made herbarium specimens of 
all the living plants which she has collected, 
and 6,000 of these, all annotated, have been 
given to the Academy of Natural Sciences 
in Philadelphia. 

It is easy to set down in bare figures so 
startling a record, but it is impossible to 
imagine the hard- 
to its making. It 
standing there in 
to imagine how the five-foot 
beside me had _ travelled 
and on foot, 


estimate — even to 
ships that have 


inconceivable, 


gone 
seemed 
that garden, 
one-inch figure 
thousands of miles on horse 
crossing rivers by raft and on the backs of 
swimming horses, sleeping on snow in the 
mountains. 

To those who ask why she endures such 
privation Mrs. Henry makes much the same 
reply as other plant-hunters before her: 
“To one who loves the Northland there are 
few hardships, and any discomfort just goes 
to show that the best in life is only to be had 
by contrast and we enjoy good times a hun- 
dredfold when hard work brings them to 
us.” 

Much more 
“hard work” than might be imagined. Mrs. 
Henry is as indefatigable at home as she is 
The garden is now a 


is contained in the words 


on her expeditions. 
permanent fixture, endowed and named by 
her as The Henry Foundation for Botanical 
Research. 

The beautiful, little, 
sill Amaryllis henraye is of her raising, and 
H. P. Traub, who 


rosy-pink, window- 


was named for her by Dr. 
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called it “a minature pink marvel,” saying, 
“This is without doubt the most outstand- 
ing achievement in the entire history of the 
genus Amaryllis.”” 

Her latest plant introduction is Rhododen- 
dron gladwyaense, a description of which was 
published recently in Rhodora. This beauti- 
ful azalea, with shell-pink flowers, is possi- 
bly the finest of all summer-flowering 
shrubs, blooming as it does in mid-July 
until early August. 

These are but two out of the hundred and 
more new plants which she has placed in 
the hands of propagators and commercial 
growers. She herself receives no profit from 
the plants as all money received from the 
nursery sales goes to further botanical re- 
search either at the Academy of Sciences o1 
at the Henry Foundation. 

Other heavy claims on her time include 
her appointment as Research Associate in 
Botany at the Academy of Natural Sciences 
and lecturing, not only in America but to 
the Royal Horticultural Society in England, 
and the Botanic Garden of Edinburgh and 
the Royal Scottish Geographical Society 
in Scotland. Contributing articles to many 
papers take up still more of her time so that 
it is hardly surprising she discourages idle 
curiosity. 


Named in Her Honor 


But if there has been no monetary gain, 
reward has come in full measure and in 
many ways. Not only has the Canadian 
Government named a sub-Arctic peak in 
her honor, but her name is attached to 
many flowers: to the pink Scotch Broom 
cytisus Mrs. Norman Henry, to a pink iris 
iris Mary Gibson, (her maiden name;) to a 
“paint-brush”’ Castilleja Henryae, to Phlox 
Henraye — their names are legion. 


As one of America’s most distinguished 
living horticulturists, Mrs. Henry has not 
only followed — and far exceeded — her 
family botanical tradition, but also followed 
in remarkable fashion America’s first famous 
botanist, the 18th century John Bartram. 


Both were Pennsylvanian-born; both 
started their botanical lives comparatively 
late and with no previous training. Both 
have contributed as much to horticultural 
knowledge as any of their contemporaries 

—as plant collectors and experimentalists 
— sharing their discoveries with American 
and British botanists alike. 

Mrs. Henry’s garden is as notable as was 
Bartram’s garden on the banks of the 
Schuylkill River. There he, too, brought 
back from his journeys the rarities he had 
found, planting them in what was one of 
America’s first botanical gardens. 

And as Bartram who ordinarily travelled 
alone was sometimes accompanied by his 
son William, nature artist and author of the 
famous Travels, so Mrs. Henry is sometimes 
accompanied by her daughter Josephine, a 
top-ranking illustrator of nature by photog- 
raphy. Mrs. Henry’s place in horticultural 
history is no less than that established by 
John Bartram. 
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The newest Hall Flamingo Pinks and Golden 

Apricots . . . including the sensational pink 

“May Hall”, the golden toned “Hallmark”, and 

ae blush pink “Flirtation”. Also a brand new 
gt deep maroon-and-gold affair from Dr. Klein- 
<r a sorge. There are several Striking Garden 
Scenes featuring Iris in full color and a host 

of varieties offered for the first time! 


SEND 25¢ FOR AMERICA’S 
FINEST IRIS BOOK 


52 pages, looded with large colored pictures. 
Almost 100 natural color kodachrome illustra- 
tions, money-saving collections lists and describes 
over 300 modern varieties. If you ore planning 
to plont your first Iris, or if you are a seasoned 
Iris expert, you simply must see and own one 
of these beautiful books. Actually a collector's 
item—it cannot be distributed without charge: 

the 25c fee may be deducted from your first 
order. It costs us almost double that amount. 


Z 


CY. GARDENS 
Box H, Silverton, Oregon 


( Enclosed is my 25c for which please send me America's finest Iris 
catalog listing 300 modern varieties. The 25c is deductible from my 
first order. 


Nome 
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Giant Pansies 
Steele’s 
MASTODON STRAIN SEED 


BUTTERFLY HYBRIDS — Exquisite pas- 
tel Jumbos abundantly ruffled, frilled, 
fluted with blotches of butterfly sheen, 
jewel tones. 200 seed packet $1.00; giant, 
500 seed packet $2.00. 

JUMBO PAYDIRT — 
yellow ever produced. Blooms have dark 
rays or tiny dark faces. Fine habit of 
geome and heat-resistant. 200 seed packet 

00. 


The largest golden 








SEA BLUE An intense blue pansy with a 
dark blotch. Very uniform. 

JUMBO MIXED Huge, heavy substance, 
long-stemmed, two weeks early. 

Giant packet of either of the last 2, $1.0@ each; 

2 packets, $1.80, 3 packets $2.5@ (2 and 3 

packets orders in any combination). 


$1.50 COMBINATION OFFER 


1 giant packet JUMBO Mixed and 1 regular 
packet BUTTERFLY HYBRIDS (a $2.00 


value 
$3.00 COMBINATION OFFER 


JUMBO MIXED, SEA 


Giant packets of 
HYBRIDS (a 


BLUE and BUTTERFLY 
$4.00 value). 


Cultural Directions and Folder Free 


Robert L. Poulson 


| DISTRIBUTOR OF FINE PANSY SEED 
| 184-15 Cambridge Rd, Jamaica 32, New York, N. Y. 
>, = AHS 








| DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


AND PLANT SCREENS 
The original basket- 
weave fence 
Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erect wr 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 
Be wary of imitators 
CHECK -R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1204 E. Washington 
Lene, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


HYBRIDS 


BLOOMS 
May-June 
June-July 
July-August 
July-August 
July-August 
July-August 





HEMEROCALIS 


NAME 
Apricot 
Bay State 
Goldeni 
Gold Imperial 
Mrs. A. H. Austin 
Radiant 


All plants 50¢ each 
3 of one voriety $1.35 * 10 of one variety $3.50 


WESTON NURSERY 


BROWN & WINTER ST. FRANKLAND STREET 
WESTON, MASS. HOPKINTON, MASS. 


CATCH PESTS, PELTS! 














WR _ 


PTET TL 


aie | 


iii 


Sit ar ‘ 
TRAP CAN'T HARM CHILDREN OR PETS 
Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, etc. Takes minks, coons without damag- 
ing peits. Straying pets and poultry are released unhurt 
Easy to set—open ends give animal confidence. Fully guar- 
anteed. No jaws or springs to break. Rustproof. Sives for 

all needs. 
Send name, address and 10c for valuable 30-page 
booklet on Professional Trapping & Baiting Secrets 


HAVAHART, 7243 Water St., Ossining, N. Y. | 
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Flower of Flowers 
From page 315 


circular leaf more than a foot in di- 
ameter. Rain water falling down upon 
the leaves rolls around like spilt mer- 
cury. 

The pink flowers are extended above 
the leaves upon long cylindrical stems 
and are about eight inches or more 
broad when fully opened. In the center 
of the flower is a green ovarian recep- 
tacle which turns a dull purplish color 
upon ripening and looks somewhat 
like the spout of a sprinkling can. 

Seeds shaped like a small olive are 
embedded in the 10 or more openings 
spaced out on the flattened surface. 
The seeds, at first, are soft and green, 
but later become hard like stone and 
blackish purple in color. While still 
soft, a needle with thread can be 
passed through the seeds and a nice 
necklace made from them. The seeds 
harden in time and can be left in 
their original color or painted to suit 
the individual. The peculiar seedpods 
are often utilized for winter bouquets 
and other decorative purposes. The 
pods are dried and then dipped in 
silver, gold or other metallic paints. 


Edible Seeds and Tubers 


The tubers as well as the seeds of 
the Hindoo lotus are edible and were 
eaten in ancient times. There is fre- 
quent mention of this by historians in 
their early writings. The seeds were 
eaten both fresh and dried and the 
tubers usually baked or cooked as we 
do sweet potatoes. Even today, the 
Japanese and Chinese plant lotus in 


| the fields after the rice has been 


harvested and use the roots as food. 
North American Indians, it is said, 
used to cultivate the American lotus 
for food prior to the coming of the 
white man just as the Hindoo lotus 
was used by Old World inhabitants. 

The American yellow lotus, Nelum- 
bium lutea, is not as well known as the 
Hindoo lotus, even though it is found 
in many parts of the United States, 
particularly in the ponds of the Mis- 
sissippi basin, where it is better known 
as water chinkapin or chinquapin. 
No doubt the Indians introduced it 
to the eastern states as it is now found 
as far north as Massachusetts. 

There are only a few species of 
nelumbium, but many varieties offered 
in the trade, ranging in color from 
pure white to cream, yellow and 
delicate pink to rose. 

Nelumbium nucifera probably takes 
first rank, as it is so well known even 


in the United States where it was 
introduced about 78 years ago. The 
blossoms are an attractive pink and 
are produced in profusion during the 
summer season. It is fairly hardy even 
in New York and the New England 
states, but apparently there the roots 
must be protected in winter. Double- 
flowering lotus are fairly rare, but 
there is one, with deep rose, color 
known as .V. roseum plenum, which can 
be procured from water garden special- 
ists. 

Nelumbium lutea is a true species 
about which mention already was 
made, and its flowers are pale yellow 
raised high above the surface of the 
water. The pear-shaped buds of .V. 
flavescens open into a lovely creamy- 
yellow blossom. 

A splendid double white lotus of 
gorgeous beauty is V. shiroman. Upon 
opening, the flowers are creamy, with 
a greenish tint, but soon pass into 
pure white. The flowers frequently 
attain a size of 12 inches in diameter. 
Another very handsome white variety 
is V. album grandiflorum, with a delicate 
fragrance. There is also a_ striped 
variety known as WV. album striatum, 
with stained rosy-carmine at the tips. 

All the nelumbiums are vigorous 
growers requiring plenty of room and 
an abundance of rich soil for their 
proper development. However, it is 
to be remembered that they spread 
rapidly and therefore would take over 
a pond in a few years, so it is best to 
confine them in tubs, boxes or at the 
edges of pools with a wall built around 
the area to prevent the roots escaping. 


Planting in Tubs 


When planted in tubs, half-barrels 
are well suited for them. These con- 
tainers can be placed in the pool or 
left exposed in some part of the garden 
which receives full sun during most 
of the day. A half-barrel is ideal, 
rather than a square box because the 
roots follow the circular contour of 
the containers and there is less danger 
of them jamming into the corners. 

When handling the tubers, care 
must be exercised not to injure the 
growing points. The tubers are placed 
in a horizontal position about three 
or four inches below the surface of 
the soil, and they will need about 
eight inches of water above the soil 
for proper development. 

Nurserymen will usually provide 
pot-grown plants grown in greenhouse 
tanks. When these plants are received 
they need only be planted in the same 
manner as the tropical waterlilies by 
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pressing the ball of earth onto the 
soft mud to a position just below the 
surface of the soil. If the tubers are 
planted too deep in the soil, or even 
in deep water, failure will result. In 
the St. Louis area, tubers can be set 
out in early May, even earlier in the 
southern states, while in more north- 
ern sections it is best. to wait until 
June. 

In natural lakes and ponds, nelum- 
biums can be left outdoors all year 
round where the soil is not subject to 
freezing, even though ice covers the 
water. If the plants are grown in tubs 
or boxes in an artificial pool, they 
must be protected in winter by boards 
and litter or better still removed to a 
frost proof shed or basement for the 
dormant season. 

Nelumbiums are practically insect 
free although occasionally aphids or 
plant lice may appear on the young 
leaves and flowers. Damage, however, 


will be negligible. A forceful spray of 


water will usually dislodge these tiny 
pests. 

The nelumbium or sacred lotus is 
a strikingly beautiful aquatic worthy 
of cultivation in a twentieth century 
garden, just as it was grown several 
thousand years ago in temple gardens 
of the Orient. Why not give the flower 
of flowers a chance in your garden 
pool? 


Ipswich 17th Century Day 

On August 7, twelve houses dating back 
300 years, in Ipswich, Mass., will be 
opened to the public under the co-sponsor- 
ship of the Garden Club and the Historical 
Society. Included in the tour will be 
exhibitions of craft and folk art, old silver 
and glass, demonstrations of early crafts 
and dancing on the green. Funds will go 
toward the preservation of the historic 
features of the town. Ipswich 17th Century 
Day is a biennial event. For additional 
information write: Ipswich Historical So- 
ciety, Waters Memorial Bldg., Ipswich. 


Garden for the Blind 

The Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is planning a Garden of Fra- 
grance for sightless persons. The proposed 
garden, expected to be available in the 
spring of 1955, will be patterned after one 
in Brighton, England, complete with guide 
rails and benches, braille signs augmenting 
the Roman-lettered plant labels and path- 
ways planted with camomile and thyme 
which give off fragrance when crushed 
under foot. Lilacs, lavender, honeysuckle 
and roses will be planted with flowering 
tobacco, Russian olive, artemisia and other 
exotic herbs. Interested donors may send 
contributions for the fund to the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Botanic Garden. 
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LIVING ROOM PRIVACY 
OUT OF DOORS 


WALPOLE SCREEN FENCING 


The natural rustic beauty of this finest 
of cedar fencing shuts out objection- 
able views, traffic and noise. Gives you 
privacy and protection. Made with un- 
hurried care and old-fashioned pride 
of workmanship, Walpole Peeled 
Cedar Screen Fencing is the tightest 
made with naturally tapered cedar 
pickets. The very best at the lowest 


cost. Installation service available al- 
most everywhere or you can do it 
yourself. Visit our display grounds and 
see this and all our other types of fencing 
in natural surroundings. if you can't 
come, write or phone Walpole 70, 104 or 
830 for 12 page Fence Catalog filled with 
pictures of Walpole Fencing in use. Prices 
included. 


Walpole Woodworkers, Inc. 


CEDAR FENCES -+ 


GARDEN FURNITURE & TOOL HOUSES 


767 EAST ST. (RTE. 27) WALPOLE, MASS. 
AND 395 SHAKER RD., EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS. 
On Cape Cod — Rte. 28, L. Davis Sales Agency, W. Falmouth 


Brings You 
the Easy 


nd PROVEN WAY to buy 
POWER EQUIPMENT 


Your satisfaction is guaranteed by the years of ex- 
perience in perfecting ROTO-HOE plus plenty of 
“garden-testing” by thousands of users. ROTO-HOE 
is the quality rotary tiller, with the proven attach- 
ments you want, all priced so low they are America’s 
“best buy.” 


Shows ROTO-HOE and 
att. s in use, all 
in full colors. This new 
book will tell all you want to know about this out - 
standing garden tool. We will also send you name 1 
and address of nearby dealer where you can 
arrange for a demonstration. 2 





Naw 16 Prk cathtoc 
IN 4 COLORS FREE } 





Look at these advantages 


. Complete ROTO-HOE only $134.00. 
. Many low cost attachments. 


3. Minimum storage space required —attachments hang on 
garage or shed wall. 


. Endorsed by thousands of satisfied customers. 


5. Low cost replacement parts if ever needed. 


ROTO-HOE & SPRAYER COMPANY Box 82, Newbury, Oio 
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DAYLILIES GIVE YOU MORE FOR YOUR MONEY... 


AMERICA’S 


MOST PROMISING 


PERENNIAL 


You simply cannot go wrong with daylilies. They are 


permanent everywhere and bloom luxuriously year after year even with neglect. Their long flowering season 
during the hot dry summer months, wide range of colors and freedom from disease and insect pests provide 
flower lovers with the ideal perennial. Our big husky plants, freshly dug to order guarantee success and lots 
of bloom the first year. ORDER NOW! WE CAN SHIP ANYTIME. 


STARTER COLLECTION 


If you have not yet grown Daylilies we highly recommend the following varieties as a starter. 


FLAMULA. Large vermilion red. 

AUGUST PIONEER. Lote orange flushed red. 
GAIETY. immense canary yellow. 

WINSOME. Dainty dwarf yellow. 

BRUNETTE. Early deep mahogany red. 

GEORGE YELD. Huge red and yellow. 

OLD ROSE. Dusky rose red. 

GOLDENI. Pure deep orange. 

ALL 15 VARIETIES for only $5.95 or ANY 7 
for $3.00, Labeled and Postpaid. 


Maller Haws 


Sow Seeds 
This Summer 

for bigger, better Pansies next 
spring—up to 4 in. across. Full 
75e-Packet with easy directions, 
all colors mixed, postpaid for 
only 10c. Send Dime Today! 

— Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, 

ete., to plant this fall 


—at nearest city 


r Riverside, Calif. 


Better LAWNS 
And GARDENS 


Women Can Operate It 
Free Catalog. Write 
ESHELMAN, Dept. R-127 
119 Light St., Balto. 2, Md 
333 N. Michigan ave 
Chicago 1, Ill 





pro of OREGON GROWN eS 
ROSES . . . in full color. 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN ma ey 


BOX 5076-h © PORTLAND (3, ORE. “77 opted 





ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS 
FRUIT TREES and ROSES for every loca- 
tion in your garden — described and 
illustrated in our 32-page color catalog 
for modern gardeners. Send for a copy 
today before you buy 


G9. vePT.H RTE. 1 
HILLSBORO, OREGON 








MARGARET PERRY. Large coppery red. 
BURBANK. Early light yellow. 

BAGDAD. Early red and orange bicolor. 
BOUTONNIERE. Late yellow and rose. 
CRESSIDA. Toll saffron yellow. 

MIKADO. Apricot yellow, mahogany center. 
BIJOU. Red and orange blend. 


DeGraoff Lilies . . . 


copy now. 


Box 38-H 


TREES AND PLANTS try 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 


Seed planting time is almost 
here. Reserve space in your garden 
this year for our spectacular Pansies 
Cut- Flower Mixture of Pansies 
$1.50 ppd 
$2.50 ppd 

rm plele “ie end 

PITZONKA’ ‘Ss PANSY FARM 

D NURSERY 
Box. 374, Bristol, Pa. 


For practically every garden 
insect problem, ONE insecticide: 


1] MALATHION 


- i 
Kills flies, too- 
even DDT-resistant strains 
Look for MALATHION on the label 
of well-known products at your 


Garden Supply Store. 
*Also known as MALATHON 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


New York 20, N. Y. 


Beautifully illustrated in nat- | 
ural colors in our FREE lily brochure. Send for your | 
| quate 


| applied when the 
BORING, OREGON | 
RRR hes TAS 


For Quality NORTHERN GROWN 


| above the third leaf. 
| form 


Disbudding 


Chrysanthemums 


EMOVAL of some of the buds produced 
by any pompon chrysanthemum will 
cause those remaining to develop into 
larger and more 
though varieties differ in their 
to this treatment. In the catalogs of some 
chrysanthemum specialists, varieties which 
respond to disbudding are so listed. 

Of all the garden chrysanthemums that 
are disbudded to produce one blossom per 
perhaps the most 
to wind and 
blossoms are com- 


shapely blossoms, al- 


response 


satis- 
rain 


stem, these are 
factory for 
when they bloom. The 
pact and, in most cases, globular when 
fully expanded. A planting of pompons in 
various colors makes a magnificent sight, 
and the blooms are ideal for cutting. 
The plants should be set in well drained, 
good supply 
sunlight, 


resistance 


fertile garden soil that has a 
of humus. They need ample 
but partial shade during the afternoon 
is not objectionable. I have found that a 
space of 15 inches between plants is ade- 
and that just wide enough 
for three rows of plants are more easily 
than broader A mulch, 
plants are set out is 
I prefer grass clippings 
Mulches effectively re- 
which 


beds 


cared for areas. 
highly desirable. 
for this purpose. 
duce foliar nematode 
is often responsible for partial defoliation 


infestation 


| of chrysanthemums. 


When the young plants are about six 
inches tall, the tips should be pinched off 


| at a height of about four inches to encour- 


age branching. At the same time each 
plant will benefit by a level tablespoonful 
of complete garden fertilizer scratched 
into the soil around it not too near the 
stem. 

I have learned from experience that a 
chrysanthemum can 
blooms three to 


To obtain that 


disbudded pompon 
produce half a dozen 

four inches in diameter. 
number of branches it is 
remove the tips of the few that appear 
after the first pruning given the young 
This second pinching is best done 
each branch has three full- 
Pinch off the branch tip 
If too many branches 
the surplus ones should 


necessary to 


plant. 
as soon as 
grown leaves. 
thereafter, 
be promptly removed. 

To give adequate support when the 
plants grow tall enough to need it, drive 
a sin,tc stake into the ground near the 
main stem of each plant. Loop a soft cord 


| around the branches without disarranging 


them, and tie the cord to the stake. During 
periods of dry weather water the plants 
often enough to prevent serious wilting. 
Once a week during the summer and 
fall any side shoots found on the selected 
branches should be removed. When termi- 
nal clusters of blossom buds appear, the 
central bud in each cluster is saved and 
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all others are pinched or rubbed out as 
soon as this can be done without danger of 
injuring the selected bud. 

Many of the large pompons are not 
reliably hardy. When the old stems have 


been cut off close to the ground after the YOURS FOR $975.00 


flowering season, plants needed for propa- 


gating stock are best lifted and set in a 
. a . . . aie The postman these days is toting sheaves of bright coloured cards 
coldframe for the winter. to our office at the top of Boston's highest skyscraper. One mail 
RICHARD LEON SPAIN brought Windsor Castle, “We could not have more service and 
. attention had we been members of the Queen's party;"' the walled 
Bentonville, Arkansas city of Rothenburg and yodelers in the Alps, "Wunderbor;” the 
Swiss Guard, “Rome is breath-taking;” the ramparts of Cor- 
cassonne, We purr with comfort;’’ San Sebastian, Spain, “Marques 
de Riscal—very nice!’ With a travel expert as Courier to untangle 
the languages, and to answer questions at the borders, the traveler 
feels light as a waltz, and the purpose of vacationing is thus 
accomplished. 





Care to be with a pleasant group? Send for circular. 
Sailings are in September and October, for six weeks 
Ernest W. Ruegg (less if you fly—more if you prefer.) 
President Rates from $975.00 and Red Tape non-existent. 
Itinerary Director interested 1954 1955 


Metropolitan Jravel Service inc. 


Member American Society of Travel Agents 


Boston Office World Association of Travel Agents 


JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING Liberty 2-0720 BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
































Living Star 
dS 


EOPLE who grow cacti choose these 
P plants for their colorful, grotesque 
spines. But the star cactus, which has no 
spines, has found its way into window 
gardens of many flower growers. Although 
native to the hilly wastes of Central 
Mexico, it is comfortable in a pot almost 
anywhere in America barring prolonged 


exposure to freezing weather and over- 
Ww Sallie ¢ Rot Proof TWO DIFFERENT UNITS 
; a ; of . e Termite Proof ey eee (A) 03 tinear feet te 
Its smooth, gray-green surface is almost 
: . : . e Weather Proof 3-ft. Sections 22” High 
completely covered with minute, white, 1 
= J —j}__ and Couplings 





























star-like scales, thus presenting the ap- a Pe ae eee Ere 
pearance of a stony object. Because of about a “big project” if you need 
its almost stony hardness, it is often called and want a fence for your home. Extra 3-ft. Sections with Couplings. $3.00 


4 $12.95 F.O.B. 


stone plant, but people who like to be Eliminate all this by buying H-P 


technical about plant names call it Astro- Sectional Feneing and putting it (B) 15 linear feet 
Quickly, Easily 3-ft. Sections 30” High 


in 


phytum myriostigma. The five prominent up yourself 


at much Less Cost! and Couplings 


ribs or segments give it the form of a star, 
but in 50 - 100 years — it — “ Sully Gouantecl $15.00 F.O.B. > 
; size, it becomes merely a five-ribbec > baa 4! ihe : . 
eres ‘ Order Direct and SAVE: Extra 3-tt. Sections with Couplings. $3.50 


columnar cactus. The specimen pictured 

here is a 10-year seedling. HYeiheway ~,ypitoutont COY. 
Many of its kind vary in number of 

ribs from four to seven, and those with 

four ribs are better known as bishop’s cap. 

It is the star-shaped plants, however, that 


attract and hold people’s attention as 


~ ~* ~ ~~ 
ar ta ta ta tar a tae tae te as as a ta fe te ee Se Os se ae arta tes aK * QS ary * ae ae ae ae te ee ae ae 


for Prevention SPR AY | for Protection 


Your valuable trees and shrubs must Consult us regarding pruning, fertiliza- 
be protected. Expert spraying NOW tion, and cavity work —we will gladly 
— will prevent serious damage later. inspect your trees without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. Telephone AS 7-4204 


>, .. ~ ~ < ~. Aa! re ae 2 Fa ~~ Mee 2 .. ~. ~: m2 ae. ~ ~* ~ ~ ~~": ~~ ~* m2 ae ~- ee ae ~" ~ ~: ~~ < <> 


4 


> 


curiosity plants. 

The flowers are a shining, canary yellow, 
and crop out one to five at a time, peri- 
odically all summer. Even with no flowers, 
the star cactus will hold the interest of the 
most indifferent ornamental plant grower. 
Furthermore, it is a cheerful little fellow 
to have around a sick room, since it re- 


quires little or no care. 


>. » 
ae ee tae he She ae ae as 


R. C. Procror 
Phoenix, Ariz 


Oe ee ee ee te ee ee he ee 
4. 
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Flowerfield 


is head- 
for iRis, 
Koempferi. 
FLOWERFIELD OFFERS 
RARE, EXCITING 
BULBS and PLANTS 
FALL CATALOG 25¢ “x52 


FLOWERFIELD is noted for its top-size 
bulbs, and strong rooted plants and rare 
values. The new catalog features Iris from 
Imperial Japanese Collection an 
many rare and interesting bulbs and 
plants of the better kind. 


the 






Ftlowerfield 





D Dr.STOUT'’S 
NEW COLORS. 
NEW SEASONS. LARGE. SMALL. LOW. 
TALL. BLOOM SPRING TO FALL. 
DISEASE AND PEST FREE. HARDY, 
PERMANENT. ALASKA TO BERMUDA. 


SEND /0- FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
OF WHEN-HOW-WHERE—WHICH TO 


















PLANT. ————eEeeeOeSer 
?; FIVE STRONG FIELD PLANTS 
Ray IN FIVE CHOICE, NAMED 

IF Ep VARIETIES, BOOKLET 


INCLUDED, FOR.... 


FARR NURSERY CO.,80x WOMELSDORF, PA 





Why Not Have the BEST? 


Most Popular 
LIE 
, ééeaee 


3 


DAYLI 





Orange Beauty 3.00 
Painted Lady. 2.00 
Naranjc... 3.50 
Caballero 1.00 
Garnet Robe 4.00 

$13.50 


Order above 5 TOP FAVORITES now; and receive FREE — 
SHOW GIRL, the finest orchid-pink daylily (value $4.00) 


Send for our Catalog 


SAXTON DAYLILY GARDENS 


Saratoga Springs, New York 


we 


@ AN ANNUAL 
Price $1.00 


| 


THE HERB SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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Jane Righter Rose Medal 
The Jane Righter Rose Medal of the 


Garden Club of America was awarded 
to Walter D. Brownell of Little Compton, 
R. I., for his development of Sub-Zero 
roses and the recent everblooming pillars 
and creepers which have the beauty and 
size of hybrid teas. 


Helen Hussey Champlin Award 
For its outstanding work in the Em- 
bankment Garden, a garden project for 
| children, the Junior Garden Club of 
Boston was presented the Helen Hussey 
Champlin Award. Mrs. John C. Vosoff, 
president of the Federation of Garden 
| Clubs of Massachusetts, Inc., made the 
| award to Mrs. Edwin P. Green, president 
| of the Embankment Garden Committee, 
in behalf of 10,000 Mass. 
and 300,000 in the National Council. 


members in 


National Lily Show 

The North American Lily Society is 
holding its National Lily Show at Seattle, 
Washington, July 16-18, under the co- 
sponsorship of the Puget Sound Lily 
Society and the Men’s Garden Club of 
Seattle. Charles L. Shride of Seattle is 
show chairman. 


Tulips Sweepstakes Award 

The Associated Bulb Growers of Holland 
have announced that the city of Charlotte, 
N. C., has won the “Dixie Bulb Sweep- 
stakes”’ for its tulips at Freedom Park. The 
prize is a trip to Holland for Mayor and 
Mrs. Philip Van Every. Ten southern 
cities competed in the contest, and follow- 
up winners were Atlanta, Ga., Houston, 
Tex., Richmond, Va. and St. Louis, Mo. 


Friendship Award of Merit 

Ihe remodeled tropical greenhouses at 
the Belle Isle Conservatory in Detroit 
were recently presented the Friendship 
Award of Merit by the Michigan Horti- 
cultural Society. The Award was accepted 
by Mr. Bernard B. Lasky of the City of 
Detroit. Since reconstruction is still in 
process at the Conservatory, the official 
opening will not take place until July 1. 
However, the traditional Easter Flower 
Show, held at the Conservatory since it 
was first opened in 1904 and featuring 
of azaleas, nar- 


tulips and held 


hundreds Easter lilies, 


cissus, hyacinths, was 


during early May. 


Clippings from 


CLUBS and 
SOCIETIES 


Frank C. Pellett Memorial 

On July 11, the Iowa State Horticultural 
Society and its affiliated societies will 
dedicate a memorial of five acres at the 
Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Ia., to the 
late Frank C. Pellett, one of America’s 
outstanding horticulturists and naturalists. 
The area was used by the Pellett family 
for plant and bird life for more than 40 
years. 


Long Island Arboretum 

The Bayard Cutting Arboretum at Great 
River, Long Island, N. Y., consisting of 
643 acres, with notable plantings of ever- 
greens, broad-leaved evergreens and wild 
flowers, is open to visitors daily, from 9 
A.M. to dark from April 15 through Oc- 
tober. The Arboretum was donated to the 
Long Island State Park Commission by 
Mrs. Bayard James in memory of her 
father, William Bayard Cutting. 


150th Anniversary 


Mr. John S. Ames, president of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and 
Mrs. Ames will represent the Society at the 


150th anniversary celebrations of the 





John S. Ames 


Royal Horticultural Society to be held at 
London, July 26-30. Among the events 
wili be the opening of the new hostel for 
students at Wisley by Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth, The Queen Mother, on July 28. 
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Our Beautiful New 1954 \: Daylilies 


413 Peonies 


64 Page Book’ 57; 





IT’S HERE! IT’S NEW! It's our greatest... America’s finest com- 
bination book on Peonies, Iris, and Daylilies. 64 pages of beautiful 
natural color pictures and descriptions of more than 1300 of these 
popular, hardy perennials . . . plus many new varieties. Introducing 
CLAIRE De LUNE, a delightfully delicate lemon-yellow peony... 
MASSASOIT, a majestic royal velvet black-red peony... OKLA- 
HOMA, oa beautiful Spanish Orange daylily ... OSAGE MAIDEN, 
@ blended decorator color Egyptian Buff daylily ... and others, 
Order this book today! Many other dollar-saving collections! 


SEND 25¢ TODAY! FREE with orders. 













For a Sunburst of Gorgeous Colors all Summer 
PLANT THESE BEAUTIFUL ¢ HARDY ¢ PERENNIAL 


DAYLILIES 


Finest Quality * Specially Priced! 









George Butterworth 


Orchid Society Officers FOR 















At the annual meeting of the American | FINEST “B heer Bar. in” “Daylily DREAM” Collection 
Orchid Society held recently in New York | oe «SPECIALLY eginner $ Bargal 5 of our Finest + Large Blooms 
7 a eee . a ris PRICED DAYLILY COLLECTION Rich Colors 
City, the following officers were elected for | es aia ian * CORNELL deep crimson red...... $2.00 
ORDER THIS VOD arcs ny SEB | GAaRNer ROBE deep oxblood red. 5.00 





the coming year: president, George But- | GLORY clear, bright yell 2.00 
tees é ss ! ! ion’’ & Pale creams to deep reds, Soe See YORIW + sss 02 ' 
terworth, Framingham, Mass.; executive | “OH! AH! Collection 10 plants, each diferent, SURPLE WATERS rich wine purple. > 


















° - . ‘ ’ | CHERIE famous flamingo pink at this amazing . on 
vice president, Frank J. Lind, Westwood, paren peneew Unlabeled, ppd. in U.S cat. vai.  toP quality described ; 58 
« E - | . “i above, labele p .in 
O. Wesley Davidson, | SSS8t SONS cssendng ORDER TODAY! 612.08 Vis, ONLY 


N. J.; secretary, Dr. O. Wesley Davidson, | ™2o 1.50 
New Brunswick, °N. J.; treasurer, Lin- | MELEN | MeGREGOR tops in 
naeus T. Savage, Washington, D. C.; vice | oon | SNOW lovely white. hy 
presidents, George H. Pring, St. Louis, Mo. Af of the finest in iris ppd. 

and Robert M. Scully, Miami, Fla. ” ae 














SARCOXIE, MISSOURI 


a 


(No C.O.D.'s, please) = DEPT. HC- 74 





wwwwwwwwwwwwwvwwvvwwwwwwwouve 


ANYONE CAN MAKE COMPOST— 
cal _— anywhere EASILY! 


ee \\ 
Don’t burn leaves — or throw away a single coffee 

Ra ground or kitchen scrap. Turn it all into rich topsoil 

quickly this easy way; right in the garden if you wish! 


\ \ 
Composting once was tedious and time-consum- 


ing work. Now, with ActivO, you can turn all 
kinds of vegetable and animal wastes into rich 
soil-builder in the garden any month of the year 
no heap necessary)...or continually in a 
handy cabinet like cartooned at left. 

Wu Plans for building cabinet given ence 
FREE with ActivO sizes @ $2.79 to heer? 
$29.95. Rush postcard for complete AU 
free details, and phone your dealer i 


Bellingrath Camellia 

A new camellia variety has been named 
in honor of Walter D. Bellingrath, founder 
of the Bellingrath Gardens, Mobile, Ala- 
bama. The semi-double blooms are pink 
and have the form of the peony. According 
to Cliff Harris, Mobile nurseryman who 
developed the variety, a perfect bloom has 
152 petals. 
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Vermont Garden Pilgrimage 
Garden Week in Vermont, first begun 
in 1952, will be held this summer from 


4 


August 2 8. During this week, some of com, Basbeciahaien lee. Sh tor teame. 
the state’s most beautiful gardens and waste, only $5.95, postpaid. 

} son will bee anil ‘ blic The Make compost right in the garden, or in : 

1ouses Wu be opened to the public. 1€ a handy cabinet like this BRECK’S, 401 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








proceeds will go to Flowers and Service, 
Inc., an organization which brings flowers : 
on each Friday of the year to the veterans 


at the White River Junction Hospital. ( y Id Aluminum 
T is 2 s: | VA id OR Greenhouses 


The schedule of the tour is as follows: 
Since 1946 — THE BEST GREENHOUSES 








‘ ; 
Place and Date Information from AVANABLE __ ANY WHERE! 
Bennington, Mrs. Wm. Browning , 
Aug. 2 Windylea, Bennington 
Manchester, Mrs. E. A. Callanan 
Aug. 3 Manchester 
Castleton, Miss Ethel Winnik 
Aug. 4 Fair Haven 
Burlington, Mrs. John T. Hanna YEARS of pleasure — and profit if you wish 
~ = ) ° with a superb greenhouse that is really inex 
Aug. 5 Appleton Pt., Burlington pensive! Easily erected — easily extended — all 
styles and sizes —- home and commercial models 


A lovely and permanent improvement to the 
home grounds. 
Write for illustrated brochure No. 187 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES 


Box 188-L Salem, Massachusetts 


(If rain Aug. 6) 
Brattleboro, Mrs. Waldo W. Ker 
Aug. 6 8 Putney Rd., Brattleboro 
Woodstock, Mrs. John Doscher 
Aug. 7-8 So. Woodstock 
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Send 25¢ Today 


s ’ 
For America's IRI Catalog— 
most unique Guidebook 
in gorgeous full color. Over 700 varieties. Authoritative 
cultural instructions. Helpful cross indexing. Brand-new 
for 1954. Send coin or stamps today 


RAINBOW Hybridizing GARDENS 


Dept. H.7 PLACERVILLE, CALIF. 


PLANT BUYERS GUIDE 


By EDWIN F. STEFFEK 


$7.50 


POSTPAID 








Serious gardeners should not be 
without this excellent guide that 
lists 441 for specific 
shrubs, trees, perennials, annuals 
snd bulbs. It is the only accurate 
and complete book of its kind in print. If you 
want to know where to find it, the Guipe will 
tell you where it can be purchased. Why not 





sources 


wder your copy today” 
HORTICULTURE BOOK 
DEPARTMENT 
HORTICULTURAL HALI 
300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 











Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of 350 for the best 1953-54 
year book submitted by a garden club. It offers a second prize of 


H 








solves practically all your 
garden insect problems. 


Kills flies, too— 
even DDT-resistant strains 


Look for MALATHION on the label 
of well-known products at your 
Garden Supply Store. 
*Also known os MALATHON 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


New York 20, N. Y. 








Ce Ceeeeeeeeeeeeeenaneneeea teaeesenunonnnt 


$25, a third prize of $10 and three additional prizes of 35 each. This 


competition is restricted to individual clubs. It does not apply to fed- 
erations. The judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. A club with a small year book will not be discriminated against. 
Garden clubs which received prizes in 1953 will not be permitted to 
make entries in the 1954 Competition. Year books to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of HorticutturE, 300 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or before October 1, 1954. 







7, 119LightSt., 
2, Md. 333 N. Michigar 
Ave Chicago l 
7070 fHollywood! Bivd., 


Los Angeles 28, Cal 


Now! You can use the 
same insect control methods 


Professional 


growers have 

used Ethylene 

Dibromide for years for in- 

the-soil pest control—to rid 

soil of borers, nematodes, 

ants, wire-worms and beetle Now, 
larvae (and even moles) sules, which 


which weaken plants, and cut 
bloom and fruit by preying 
on roots. But never before drop a capsule. 
Capsulated Chemicals, Inc., Dept. H-3 
2109 Book Tower, Detroit 26, Mich. 


ACTUAL SIZE 
OF CAPSULE 
has this substance been avail- 
able in a form that’s prac- 
tical for home garden use. 
with Fumi-Soil 
contain 
Ethylene Dibromide, 
need only poke a hole and 


Enclosed is $_____ 
Please send me Fumi-Soil Capsules by prepaid mail. (No COD’s) 
] 1 2.75 200—$4.50 


OOPULDOSNAHOOESONGAOEEANOOA 


HY PONeX 


wet PLANT FOOD compere 
ows Better Plant sand of 
Sumply dissolve ond woter oll your house 
plonts, garden flowers, vegetables, shrubs 
ond town. Feeds in tly. 14 dealer con? 
ww send $! for! Mokes 100 Gols. 
HYDROPONIC CHEM CO. Copley, Ohio, U.S.A 











you 


If not yet available at your gar 
den supply dealer, use coupon. 





24—$1.00 _ 
——_ ~~ Address 
SS —— Se - 
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State 


Sold on money-back guarantee 
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Four-legged Pests 
from page 324 


often outweighed by the desirable birds 
they frighten. A dog, on the other hand, 
may discourage raccoons and woodchucks 
as well as rabbits, although they may be 
active at night. 

I have seen cats, which are the excep- 
tion to the rule, prove to be valuable 
allies against moles. One such cat would 
indicate a mole at work by stalking the 
moving mound of earth and then reach 
underground with a long front leg and 
capture the mole. With a cat as a guide 
to moles, it is possible to dig up the mole 
with a spade after first smacking the ground 
with a sharp blow to stun it. 

Mole traps, if properly set, can be 
effective, but most people find them trou- 
blesome. I have found that flooding the 
mole tunnels with a garden hose inserted 
into the runway often discourages the 
mole and may drown young ones. If it is 
possible to connect a hose from a mole 
tunnel to a gasoline motor on either a 
car or a lawn mower, the poison fumes 
will sometimes kill the moles. The simplest 
control method and most effective is 
stamping down the raised tunnel. The 
heaving ground as the mole re-enters, 
generally around noon, calls for fast spade 
work. The home owner may frequently 
find burrows opened up with no sign of 
the invader. Often a skunk may excavate 
mole tunnels in search of prey. 


Skunks Are Friends 


Skunks, which destroy both insects (they 
love Japanese beetles) and mice, are 
among the most valued friends of the 
gardener. They do not eat vegetable food 
except perhaps fruit already fallen to the 
ground. Many states have laws protecting 
this valuable animal because of its service 
to orchards. 

Trapping animals through harmless box 
traps or other humane types is often a 
solution. Frequently, the gardener does 
not wish to jeopardize his neighbors or 
offend them by shooting a gun in danger- 
ously close quarters; also doing so often 
violates state ordinances relating to fire- 
arms. Poison as another method has little 
to recommend it because of the danger to 
pets. Furthermore, a poisoned animal 
may be eaten by a valuable predator, 
with the result that the predator dies. 

Trapping, with some of the commer- 
cially available humane, box-type traps, 
enables a gardener to release harmless or 
beneficial animals, as well as pets which 
might get caught. Once an animal, say a 
woodchuck, raccoon or rabbit is trapped, 
it is advisable to cover the trap immediately 
with a heavy cloth as darkness will tend 
to calm the animal. If released three to 10 
miles away, the animal seldom finds its 
way back. 

._A word of caution is in order here. A 
caged animal, no matter how harmless 
appearing, may not be handled_in safety, 
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so use gloves. Open the trap door with a 
long pole if you have mistakenly caught a 
skunk. (They seldom misbehave if you 
make no sudden noises or movements) 
It is not uncommon for an animal, once 
caught, to remain inside the trap for 
several minutes even when provided with 
an easy escape hatch. The new surround- 
ings in which the trap is placed often 
frighten the animal which has become 
used to its cage. 

It is well to consult your state conserva- 
tion law to learn regulations governing 
trapping. Usually, the local game warden 
will issue a nuisance trapping permit upon 
request. Frequently, game wardens ot 
state trappers can be called in on a par- 
ticularly baffling animal problem, for it 
is their job to deal with such matters as 
a free service. 

Traps should be checked daily and 
under no circumstances should they be 
left set and unattended, as this is a violation 
of most trapping laws and humane prin- 
ciples. Manufacturers of box traps supply 
instructions on baiting and trapping 
methods which enable most novices to 
capture animals successfully. 

One other aid to home gardeners should 
be mentioned. A number of Federal pub- 
lications put out by the U. S. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
are valuable to home owners dealing with 
unwanted animals. These publications 
cover field mice, rabbits, deer, trapping 
and protection of plants from insects and 
animals. A request for price lists 21 and 44 
will bring free catalogs from the govern- 
ment dealing with these problems. Also 
consult state colleges of agriculture as 
well as state conservation departments. 





July 10-11. Bardstown, ky. 4th Annual 
Gladiolus Show, Kentucky Glad. Soc., 
City High School. 

July 15. Camden, Me. Open House Day. 

July 16-18. Seattle, Wash. National Lily 
Show, No. American Lily Soc., Puget 
Sound Lily Soc. & Men’s Garden Club 
of Seattle. 

July 18-22. Minneapolis, Minn. Annual Con- 
vention, Am. Asso. of Nurserymen, 
Hotel Radisson. 

Aug. 2-6. Blacksburg, Va. Flower Show 
School, Course I, Va. Federation of 
Garden Clubs in cooperation with Va. 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Aug. 2-8. Vermont Garden Pilgrimage. For 
information write: Mrs. Robert W. Hig- 
bie, Hillview, Manchester, Vt. 

Aug. 5. Saunderstown, R. I. “Plum Beach 
Garden Club Day.” Tours of homes and 
gardens, lunch included. Tickets $2.00. 

August 7. Ipswich, Mass. 17th Century Day. 
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Rp OWN NURSERIES 
iN HOLLAND 


OUR. 1954 FALL CATALOG SHOWING ALL THE NEWEST 
CREATIONS AND FINEST STANDARD VARIETIES OF 


de Jager Superb Quality 
TULIPS, DAFFODILS, 
NARCISSI, HYACINTHS, 
CROCUS and many other varieties 
of Bulbs. Tubers, ete.. is now ready. 


For many years, nearly 85, de Jager Bulbs have been the stand- 
ard of Superb Quality in all parts of the World. Their high 
productivity and beautiful blooms have made them the choice 
of discriminating flower lovers everywhere. 

Constant experimenting and testing ait our Heiloo, Holland 
Nurseries has enabled us to produce finer bulbs with each 


successive planting. 
Plant de Jager Bulbs for Assured Garden Loveliness. 


Bulbs Sent POSTPAID in the U.S. 





SEND TODAY 
Pde Jager &Sind, Src, 184 de JAGER FALL CATALOG 





188 ASBURY STREET. So. HAMILTON, MASS 
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| New Orlyt ALUMINUM Greenhouse | 


Beautiful, bright, and built for permanency. ... A lifetime of the 
finest gardening. Maintenance-free. Never needs paint. No put- 
ty glazing. Easy-to-put-up any season, anywhere. Precision-made 
parts for our big 14 ft. wide Orlyt, ready to set on your founda- 

tion from $400. Convenient terms. Carefree and automatic heat 
\ and ventilation at reasonable prices. Write for Booklet 70-JY. 4 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON N.Y . DES PLAINES ILL 


Sates ahaa 
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HORTICULTURE 
Offers Cash Awards for Accounts of Experiences 
in Growing Vegetables 
First Prize $25.00 ¢ Second Prize $15.00 ¢ Third Prize $10.00 
Other awards may be given at the discretion of the Judges 
ECAUSE of the increased interest in home-grown vegetables, HorTICULTURE 
invites its readers to submit brief accounts of their experiences in growing 
their favorite vegetables. 
Manuscripts not to exceed 500 words must be typewritten and submitted 
to the Editor on or before November 1, 1954. Winners will be announced 
early in 1955. Black and white glossy prints may be sent with manuscripts. 














Garden Designs Are Changing 


Grace Kirkwood, Winchester, Massachusetts 


ODAY, We are using a new formula 

in garden design, one that is 

simplified and definitely related to 
the needs of the owners. We have passed 
through the era of “show gardens” 
where we walked through large, for- 
mally-designed plots simply “‘to look” 
or to “have tea in the summer house.” 
Present-day trends place emphasis on 
gardens as outdoor living areas where 
we can enjoy our meals, relax, enter- 
tain and do some of our household 
chores as well. 

One reason for this change is that 
we are in the process of developing a 
20th century style for both houses and 
gardens. Our present-day approach is 
merely a simplified treatment of design 
with emphasis on plain wall surfaces 
and linear form. All superficial decora- 
tion has been discarded. Originality is 
emphasized. Asymmetrical patterns 
are preferred to the usual symmetrical 
treatments, because they give motion 
to the design. Smartness and distinction 
are the goal. 


Strive for Long Lines 


The contemporary house usually has 
long, horizontal lines because the in- 
teriors are planned as single story 
dwellings instead of the two-floor liv- 
ing arrangement of the traditional 
house which tended to emphasize verti- 
cal lines. Likewise, the foundation 
planting, should be simple and tailored 
in conception with emphasis on line. 
Instead of using six or seven different 
kinds of foundation shrubs, only one 
or two kinds are used in long, low 
masses to repeat the long, low lines of the 
house. Too many kinds of plants in one 
planting can be confusing because of 
their difference in color, size, shape and 
texture. Also they are apt to bear little 
relation to the architecture. 

The “picture” window has presented 
the problem of keeping the view from 
it interesting all through the year. 
Hence, plant material seen from this 
window should be chosen to look well 
during the four seasons. For this pur- 
pose, the needle-type evergreens like 
the yews or broad-leaved kinds like 
mountain laurel are effective as the 
basis of the design. Such plants require 
little care and upkeep, and are espe- 
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cially desirable for the homeowner 
who does his own garden work. The 
plant material below this window 
should be such that its ultimate height 
will not reach above the window sill. 
Also, the plants chosen should be all of 
one kind forming a unit to give em- 
phasis to the long horizontal line of the 
window. 

The “‘outdoor” living room is usu- 
ally adjacent to the house. Generally, a 
door from the living room or dining 
room opens directly on a paved area 
where the occupants may entertain, 
sunbathe or work. Paved areas in 
home grounds have been greatly in- 
creased in recent years, because they 
are easier to maintain. Furthermore, 
they retain their good looks under hard 
wear, and they make it possible to en- 
joy the outdoors immediately after a 
heavy rain or in early spring or winter 
when lawn areas are wet or soft. 


Simplicity and Unity 


The design of the living area should 
be simple, appealing and unified. The 
area is no longer broken into a number 
of small independent units, each with 
its own center of interest. Rather, it 
is designed as one area with continuous 
moving lines that tie the various parts 
together. These lines are generally free- 
flowing curves. People are the center 
of interest, and the free-moving line of 
the ground pattern carries the eye 
around the property unifying it in a 
pleasing design. In a small area it is 
usually better to leave the center open 
or low. This gives a feeling of space 
and makes the area appear to be larger 
than it is. 

The curved line is a natural line, 
and most contours tend to undulate. 
If the property has varied topography, 
often the use of the contours as a basis 
for design will give a natural and satis- 
fying result. To emphasize existing 
changes in level or to feature natural 
outcroppings of rock helps materially 
to give originality to the design. In fact, 
the study of natural forms around us is 
extremely helpful in creating patterns. 
Consider, for example, the mass forma- 
tions of the clouds. The familiar cumu- 
lus masses can be repeated in shrub or 
tree groups; the long, low, fleecy forma- 


tions suggest groupings for perennial o1 
annual flower masses. Horizontally, as 
ground patterns for paved areas, lawn 
areas or planting beds, these light 
fleecy formations are adaptable. The 
combination of rock and water forma- 
tions in a brook are an intriguing study 
in the relationships of line and mass. In 
the winter, ice formations create beauti- 
ful shapes around open pools in a run- 
ning brook. These patterns can be 
adapted in the paved and lawn areas 
on your property. 

Such “‘free-form” shapes are replac- 
ing the static, equal-sided symmetry 
of the traditional formal garden. These 
provide motion, distinction and in- 
dividuality to the design. They are to 
be found everywhere in nature, if we 
would train our eyes to see them. Actu- 
ally, these are not mysterious or new 
but merely the application of designs 
that are constantly surrounding us. 
However, the more logical and simple 
ground patterns are, the more pleasing 
they will be. Avoid extremes. 


Planning the Living Area 

When the living area is being de- 
signed, it should be considered as a 
volume — with three-dimensional ele- 
ments. These elements are plants used 
singly or in masses, and they should be 
studied first for their form and size be- 
fore they are chosen. It is always better 
to build garden patterns with shapes 
first, instead of grouping favorite vari- 
eties. In doing the latter there is a 
tendency to lose the all-over design. 
Plant material should fulfill definite 
design requirements thus: 

1. The boundary limits should be so 
arranged that they cut out all unsightly 
views of outside areas and give privacy 
to the garden. 

2. Trees should be located in such a 
way as to give shade or wind protec- 
tion as desired. Their shadows also 
play an important part in the design- 
ing of paved and lawn areas. 

3. Paved areas should be an exten- 
sion of the house architecture to make 

See page 342 


This Woodstock Vermont garden, with its 
delightfully planned borders, bespeaks a 
high degree of maintenance not commonly 
found today. 
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Shrubs that Bloom in Autumn 


Lewis Lipp, Holden Arboretum, Mentor, Ohio 


ECAUSE flowering shrubs which 
bloom in late summer and au- 
tumn are comparatively few in 
number, they merit special considera- 
tion from gardeners. Color is not lacking 
at this time of year in gardens where 
annuals and such perennials as chrys- 
anthemums hold sway, but shrub 
plantings are usually somewhat drab. 
Here are some flowering shrubs which 
deserve to be more widely planted. 
Nothing is more welcome during 
hot August “dog-days”’ than the large- 
leaved harlequin glory-bower (Clero- 
dendron trichotomum), which is illustrated 
on the opposite page. Although best 
known for its creamy white blooms, 
with showy purplish calyxes, these are 
succeeded in the fall by equally at- 
tractive glossy-blue fruits set within 
colorful reddish calyxes. If you squeeze 
these watery fruits, a deep violet juice 
will appear. Give clerodendron a well- 
drained soil in full sun or partial 
shade and it will reward you by be- 
coming one of the outstanding at- 
tractions in your late summer garden. 
Mature plants may reach 20 feet, but 
they can be pruned to 10 feet or less. 


Fragrant Pink Spikes 


Another shrub that merits consider- 
ation is the pink pepperbush (Clethra 
alnifolia rosea), which seldom grows 
more than six to eight feet tall. The 
better known white form grows along 
our eastern coast, giving off its dis- 
tinctive, spicy scent during August 
and September. While the white is 
more commonly planted, the pink 
flowering variety is more desirable. 
Plants prefer a moist, acid soil, but 
will thrive under ordinary conditions. 
Allow the plants to grow naturally, 
since shearing reduces bloom. Hum- 
mingbirds are attracted to the sweet- 
smelling spires. 

Yearly observation of the shrub 
bush-clover (Lespedeza bicolor) proves it 
is happier if planted in a fully exposed 
area in sandy soil. By the early part 
of August and well into September, it 


is crowded with racemes of small, 


4@ Harlequin Glory-bower 
Clerodendron trichotomum 
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rosy-purple, pea-shaped blossoms, on 
graceful, upright, six to nine-foot plants. 
This shrub makes an arresting display, 
because most shrubs by this time are 
in their fruiting stage. 

If you have a yen for an aromatic 
shrub in a sunny spot, consider mint 
shrub (E£lscholtzia stauntoni). Still rela- 
tively unknown, this shrub grows to 
five feet and produces whorls of small, 
lilac-purple flowers on upright spikes 
late in the season. Because it is free- 
flowering and hardy in the east, it 


should become a must for your fall 
garden. 


Yellow “Suns” All Summer 


One of the most desirable 
dense, deciduous shrubs is the bush 
cinquefoil (Potentilla fruticosa) and its 
varieties. It produces a maze of daz- 
zling, bright yellow flowers, which be- 
gin in early summer and continue 
sparingly into September when their 
color becomes more intense. These 
inch and a quarter miniature “‘suns” 
appear on rounded two-foot shrubs 
that are useful for accents in the per- 
ennial border or rock garden. It is 
perfectly hardy and not particular 
about soil. 

One of the best of the old-time 
shrubs is the orange-eye butterfly- 
bush (Buddleia davidi). Its profusion of 
fragrant, lilac and orange-throated 
flowers, held on nodding spikes, are 
usually covered with butterflies, thus 
accounting for its common name. 
Where winters are severe, it is con- 
sidered half hardy and kills back to 
the ground each winter. However, by 
protecting the crown in late fall with 
additional soil or a mulch of straw 
manure, the roots are sufficiently hardy. 
Then by pruning close to the ground, 
the plant will put forth young, vigorous 
shoots which will flower freely. Butter- 
fly-bush grows best in a well-drained, 
humusy soil. Many improved forms 
from deep purple to white are rapidly 
taking place in late summer gardens. 

Rose of sharon (fiibiscus syriacus) 
has never appeared destined to become 


low, 


exceedingly popular. However, in its 
numerous garden forms, you can be 
sure that no matter how great the new 
shrub list increases, this ornamental 
shrub will continue to hold its own. 


The Japanese beetle is especially fond 
of hiding within the broad white to 
lavender ‘“‘hollyhock” flowers, but it 
continues to produce new leaves and 
flowers each year. A good white rose 
of sharon is Totus Albus, and for a 
pink and white, the double Admiral 
Dewey is recommended. 

Many would pass up the hardy 
groundsel-bush (Baccharis halimifolia) 
because of its inconspicuous flowers, 
yet this ornamental shrub produces an 
umbrella of snow-white fruits, resem- 
bling flowers, that are notably showy 
during the fall. Furthermore, it an- 
swers the often-repeated question of 
what will grow on hot, dry, rocky 
slopes at the seashore. It is a large 
shrub that requires plenty of space for 
full development. 


White Flowers in Fall 

It is always a pleasure to write about 
franklinia (Franklinia alatamaha), known 
to many as gordonia. Under favorable 
conditions, this plant assumes the 
stature of a fair-sized tree, but in the 
northeast it usually develops as a big- 
scale shrub. Flowering in September 
and October, the white, waxy flowers, 
set among handsome glossy foliage, 
give off a delightful scent as they un- 
fold. Named after Benjamin Franklin, 
and introduced into cultivation from 
Georgia prior to the Revolution, frank- 
linia has never been found growing 
in the wild since its introduction. Dur- 
ing late fall, the weather-worn foliage 
turns red and yellow, and when seen 
in the sunlight it is startlingly beauti- 
ful. Not reliably hardy in all parts of 
New England, it requires a protected 
location. In areas where winters are 
severe, soil should be hilled up around 
the base of the tree. Gardeners should 
remember that franklinia leafs out 
late in spring and that newly planted 
specimens are sometimes slow in 
starting. 

A familiar shrub that 
prominence during October is the 
common witch-hazel (Hamamelis vir- 
giniana). A background of conifers 
shows up the countless, bright yellow 
flowers, even on dark nights or in 
unpleasant weather. During the late 
fall months, the foliage becomes bright 
yellow and orange. 


comes into 
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Walpole 
GARDEN 
TOOL HOUSES 
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Walpole buildings offer better design 
and better construction, based on 
years of experience — plus the skill 
of master woodworkers who do a 
careful, old-fashioned good job. 
There's nothing to equal them in at- 
tractiveness — and in real honest value 
for your money. NINE sizes and 
styles. EASY budget terms if desired. 
See them on display at our shop. Visit us 
or write or phone Walpole 70, 104 or 830 
for Tool House Catalog showsng more than 
a dozen designs and sizes. Prices included 


Woodworkers, Inc. 


CEDAR FENCES +» GARDEN FURNITURE 
TOOL HOUSES 


767 East St. (Rte. 27) Walpole, Mass., ond 395 
Shaker Rd., East Longmeadow, Mass. On Cape 
Cod—Rte. 28, L. Davis Sales Agency, W. Falmouth 












TIME, WATER 
AND MONEY 


Water Lawns & Gardens 
to 60 min. with avtomatic 
shut-off at time 












any other 


has m uses. 
FULLY GUARANTEED. 


Buy from your Hardware or 
Garden store or order direct ppd. 
Send $5.95 to Dept. 5. 

FREE FOLDER on request. 


DEALER AND DIST. INQUIRIES INVITED 


FRED J. MORRIS, INC. 


15S WALNUT, SANTA CRUZ, CALIF. 





FALL PLANTING 


» If you want the finest blossoms 
for your spring garden, send for 
Conley's 27th Anniversary Cat- 
alog of bulbs exclusively. More 
than 60 color illustrations and 
descriptions of the Northwest's 
best bulbs. 

Write today—IT'S FREE! 


CONLEY’S 2hssom Fatm 


BOX 386-H, EUGENE, OREGON 
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This new low priced Timer | 


Growing Wild Flowers 
From page 321 


from disease attacks at or before germina- 
tion and Rootone and other root hormones 
advertised for the purpose will help stimu- 
late root growth. Just as nature usually 
produces an abundance of seed in order 
to insure perpetuation of the species under 
unprotected conditions, so you can sow 
more than you need. 


Propagating Media 

The planting medium for seeds is equal 
parts of a light, prous soil of loam, sand 
and leafmold or peat, placed in a flat or 
pot with drainage. Use no inorganic fer- 
tilizers. After the soil is thoroughly mois- 
tened, seeds can be sown directly on it or 
in a layer of vermiculite or shredded peat 
placed in the upper quarter of the flat. In 
sowing the seed, make small depressions 
in the soil with a ruler and sow the seeds 
in rows, with little or no covering, if seeds 
are small. Sowing in a row is advantageous 
for some small seeds which need company 
to help push apart the soil around them. 
Tiny seeds can be mixed with sand before 
sowing. Moisten the top layer with a spray 
or soak the container from below. 

After planting, shade the fiat 
pine needles, newspaper, burlap or plio- 
film, and set it aside in a _ protected 
spot out-of-doors until germination takes 
place. Never let a seed flat dry out! When 
seeds sprout, remove and expose the young 
seedlings to the light. Thin them in the 
row, and transplant them when they have 
made roots and are large enough to handle. 
Some wild flowers should be grown on in 
a protected place until they are mature 
enough to meet the competition of other 
plants in the wild flower garden. For this 


with 


there are no set rules. 


Germination Often Slow 

The first spring you may be disappointed 
in finding that only a few seeds come up, 
especially those of plants which bloom 
very early in the spring, such as bloodroot. 
Some wild flowers require a minimum 
number of days at freezing or near-freezing 
temperatures in order to ripen the embryo 
or to crack the seed case. The number of 
days of low temperature required before 
germination corresponds to the usual num- 
ber of such days in an average winter. 
Thus the seeds do not germinate until the 
winter is over. 

Some seeds may germinate possibly the 
first year, but if left in the flat or frame for 
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another year they will come along the sec- 
ond spring. Some enthusiasts make use of 
this phenomenon, and hasten germination 
by stratifying the seeds in damp peat moss 
tied in a plastic bag and stored in the 
refrigerator for a given number of days, 
before planting in the spring. Seeds of 
flowering dogwood usually require two 
winters for germination; but if cleaned of 
pulp and stratified in the refrigerator, they 
will germinate there in four months. They 
can be planted out the first spring, thus 
gaining a whole year. 

Summer and fall-blooming wild flowers, 
like cardinal flower, liatris, butterfly weed, 
aster and, in fact, most of the great families 
of composites, can be sown either in the 
fall as soon as the seed is ripe, or held until 
early spring and treated like ordinary gar- 
den perennials from seed. If planted in the 
fall, they will come up from March to 
May, making small plants the first year. 
They can be held over in the seed bed until 
the following spring when they will be large 
enough to be set in their permanent loca- 
tion. Some of these plants will bloom the 
second year, but they will not reach full 
maturity until another season. To all of 
these generalizations there are exceptions. 
For example, cardinal flower planted in 
Alabama will not be checked in its growth 
by cold weather and may show some blooms 
the first year. Trilliums and some others 
require as long as five years from seed to 
bloom. 


Vegetative Propagation 


A quick method to obtain mature plants 
is through vegetative propagation. Those 
plants which are perennials can be divided 
like garden perennials in early spring or 
fall and set in the wild flower garden in 
their new positions. Those plants which 
bloom in spring, like trillium, iris and oth- 
ers mentioned above as early flowering, 
should be divided after bloom or in early 
fall. Summer and fall-blooming plants can 
be divided either in late fall or in early 
spring. 

The best practice is to move the plant 
when dormant; that is, after it has bloomed 
and matured its seed and is in the least 
stage of growth above ground. Dutchman’s 
breeches matures its seed in my garden by 
the early part of May. By mid-May (before 
the plant dies above ground and disap- 
pears from sight until next spring), the little 
tubers will need to be lifted and separated. 
Mertensia matures its seed in late May, 
and disappears above ground before mid- 
June, so the clustered rootstock can be 
separated into its natural divisions and 
replanted as the plant begins to die down. 
Trillium and bulbous plants, such as lilies, 
should be separated after bloom or in the 
early fall before the flower buds form 
within. 

In addition to division, wild flowers can 
be propagated by cuttings in sand or 
vermiculite and by air layering using a 
pliofilm bandage around moist peatmoss. 
This process will be a boon to the propaga- 
tion of woody wild plants, such as rhodo- 
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dendrons and azaleas, vines and other 
shrubs, even making it possible to air layer 
plants left in the wild. Those flowers, such 
as violets and trout lilies, which make 
stolons, are propagated by separating and 
replanting. Others, such as partridgeberry 
and bunchberry, can be propagated by 
division of the running rootstock at nodes 
or at sections between upright growth. 

A discussion of propagation of wild flow- 
ers is not complete without a word about 
the garden itself. As the plants grow, they 
must have room. If you look forward to 
having them propagate themselves, they 
must have enough open ground to do so. 
Some annuals, such as California poppy, 
will produce enough seed to perpetuate 
itself, if the ground is open and sunny. 
There is competition in the wild flower 
garden, as in the world, for a spot in the 
sun and a share of the nutriment which 


means a good life 


Competition Varies 


Some plants will not endure competition, 
while others seem to thrive upon it. The 
red bells of common American columbine 
seem to flee in my garden when their 
neighborhood becomes crowded and come 
up in the crevices in rocks unwanted by 
other plants. Mertensia does not endure 
competition of other plants whose roots 
are heavy and at the same level as its own, 
but it seems to giow and thrive when 
planted with shallow-rooted woodland 
phlox, which comes up to bloom and ex- 
change its blue for that of the disappearing 
stalks of mertensia. Trillium, however, 
seems to meet all challengers and comes 
up year after year in increasing numbers 
through a ground cover of violets, phlox, 
foam-flower, Canada mayflower, ferns or 
whatever creeps above the more deeply 
buried rootstalks of the trillium. 

So, in your wild flower garden do not 
deny yourself the pleasure of watching your 
treasures move around through their own 
methods of propagation and seeking their 
own best situations. This, perhaps, is the 
greatest joy of all to be had from a wild 


flower garden. 


Camden Open House 

On July 15, visitors to Maine will 
have an opportunity to see eight charming 
houses and gardens at Camden when 
the Camden Garden Club holds its annual 
Open House and Garden Day from 9:00 
A.M. to 5:00 p.m. Tickets, at $2.00 each, 
may be purchased at the Episcopal Parish 
House. Free transportation will be furn- 
ished for those who do not have cars 

The historic houses and gardens to be 
opened include ‘“‘Blueberry Acres,”’ “Hill- 
side Farm,” the Hubbard-Ferrara House, 
the Jameson House, “Spite House”’ and the 
Cramer House at Camden and ‘‘Nimaha”’ 
and ‘‘Weatherend” at nearby Rockport. 

Camden, which is noted for its charming 
harbor, is also known for the flower baskets 
suspended from the lamp posts in the town 
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DON’T DESTROY GARDEN “RUBBISH” 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture says 

“Leaves alone when dry are about twice as rich per pound 

in plant food as barnyard manure.” 
This is true of all non-woody garden “rubbish’’—cuttings, stalks, grass, 
leaves, weeds, vines, etc. Of course, these wastes cannot be used in their 
“raw” state, and ordinary composting is slow, unsatisfactory, and often its 
product is extremely acid. If they are mixed with ADCO and kept moist, in 
just a few weeks they become converted into rich organic plant food, ready 
for use in garden or field. 
If you don’t already know about ADCO let us send you our free booklet, “Organic Plant Food and 
How to Make It,” which tells how ADCO works and why. ADCO is sold by most dealers in garden 
supplies, but if necessary we will ship it directly to your home. A 20-lb. bag makes half a ton of 
excellent crganic plant food. 

ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, CARLISLE, PA. 
WARNING: Never mix lime with a compost. It destroys nitrogen. And don't forget 
There is NO SUBSTITUTE for ADCO 
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ved ez To our Dear 
wy ’ 
WV, Dear, Dear, Dear, 
Dearest Mrs. Richards: 


If you are shopping for the best 
in new varieties of Daffodils and 
Tulips, we are your fellow. Every 
bulb is imported from Europe's great origi- 
nators, each is guaranteed to bloom, each is 
of top size—and, believe it or not, except for 
1953 and 1954 introductions, these varieties 
are no more costly than run-of-the-mill kinds 
that were new when we were born. (That's a 
very long time ago.) So... why not have 
your new bulbs unique? Why not? 

Take Apricot Attraction—this is the most 
remarkable new Daffodil in 50 years. Pay 
particular attention to Milk and Cream, Shirley 
Temple and Supreme. All are great new varie- 
ties. In Tulips we recommend Blizzard and 
Renown, two stunners we first brought to 
America last year. Black Parrot, a sensational 
black Tulip, is spectacularly cheap this year. 
You'll have a field day with this fall's cata- 
logue; it is full of varieties only bulb collectors 
know. 

How do you get our unusual catalogue? 
Send 25 cents. This sum provides you with all 
of our publications for a year, including the 
Spring Issue of the 1955 catalogue. 


























Sincerely, 





Amos Pettingill 


WHITE FLOWER FARM 


The Compleat Nursery 












Litchfield 14, Connecticut 
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Millis 
ANTS 


€ At Garden Supply, Drug, 
Hardware and Seed Stores. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 


Lead pencil markings | 














permanent 
Really reliable. Millions 
in satisfactory use. Beau- 
tiful gray-green color 
blends with garden picture 
Five Stvle for Border, 
Rock Garden, Show Gar- 


den also Tie-on and Pot 


Labels 
HOWARD HAMMITT 
13 Lewis St., Hartford 3, Conn. 
DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 





















Garden Designs 
From page 336 


them appear to be part of the living 
areas of the house. They help to reduce 
maintenance. 

4. Lawn areas should be in good 
proportion to the paved areas and 
planting beds. They furnish foreground 
to planting beds as well as emphasis 
to the horizontal lines of the design. 


Changing shadows and flower bed enhance 
this paved terrace for Miss Mildred Stone 


5. Planting beds should be for the 
most part self-maintaining: that is, 
plants should be used that require 
little or no care. Try to concentrate 
the flowers, which actually serve as 
decoration, to one area. This makes 
them easier to cultivate and artistically 
more effective. Color in large masses 
is the most interesting way to create an 
element of design. Too many small 
scattered flower beds make for a dis- 
organized design as well as being diffi- 
cult to maintain. Simplicity and neat- 
ness add greatly to the enjoyment of 
the outdoor living area. 


New terrace in shady area solves grass problem for Mrs. Mildred Whitcomb 


6. Architectural features such as 
valls, fences, sunshades, trellises, pools 
or built-in seats add interesting detail. 
The extension of the house wall may 
give a background and privacy to the 
living area. It may also emphasize the 
horizontal lines of the house and help 
to “‘tie it into the ground.” Again it 
may furnish a background for espal- 
iered plant material, which, in turn, 
adds interesting pattern to its surface. 

Fences take up the least amount of 
space as a barrier in a small property. 
Fewer shrubs are required, if this is a 
background that extends above the eye 
level. There are an infinite number of 
fence designs and materials. Louvred 
slats allow for air circulation and give 
privacy as well; structural glass lets in 
light but maintains privacy. 

Sunshades give semi-shade as well as 
throw interesting shadows that become 
part of the design. Trellises, vertical 
and horizontal, do the same thing. 
Raised garden beds give a variety to 
the vertical garden design, as well as 
the horizontal. Pools add great interest 
architecturally and aesthetically. They 
also add the element of sound, if the 
water is in motion. 

Inselecting thedesired plant material, 
color in foliage can play an important 
part because it can give a long sea- 
sonal effect. Dark green yew or purple 
plum (Prunus pissardi) combined with 
contrasting lighter-green foliage or a 
light, variegated foliage, such as the 
variegated form of euonymous makes a 
pleasing combination. Contrasts in 
color and in texture tend to give a 
third dimension to a planting. A large 
clump of the rich blue-green plantain- 
lily, Hosta glauca, in front of either fall 
ferns or yew both highlights and calls 
attention to the foreground while, by 
contrast, it throws the background 
even farther back. 
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Newly-planted garden of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Wood is easy to maintain and 
ideal for outdoor living. Silver-bell (at left) will soon provide needed shadow. 





Indoor Water Garden 
From page 317 


not as well known. The Amazon 
sword, (Echinodorus intermedius) is one 
of the most gorgeous and is often 
used as a center piece. Water sprite 
(Ceraptopteris thalictroides) is a floating 
water fern. 

We have all read that plants use 
energy from the sun to take in carbon 
dioxide and give off oxygen. Aquatic 
plants do this, too, even though sub- 
merged in water. After the night-long 
darkness, strong morning sunlight will 
start visible action. In your fish bowl 
you can actually see bubbles of oxygen 
rise from the plants like bubbles in a 
glass of ginger-ale. Often, if you break 
a stem or leaf in the sunlight, a steady 
stream of bubbles will be released 
from the bruised tissue. Sagittaria is a 
particularly good oxygenator. 

Just as no outdoor garden is com- 
plete without birds and even an oc- 
casional toad, so no water garden is 
complete without fish, and perhaps 
a snail or two. Fish and plants com- 
plement each other in beauty, and 
balance each other in another way, 
too. The plants provide oxygen for 
the fish, and the fish, in turn, provide 
fertilizer for the plants. 

For a small fee your local pet shop 
dealer will set up your aquarium 
complete with plants and fish of your 
choice. Goldfish are inexpensive and 
they thrive in water temperatures 
ranging from 60° to 70° F. Goldfish may 
eat or uproot many plants, but sagit- 
taria does very well with goldfish. 

Tropical fish may be purchased to 
fit any pocketbook. Beautiful baby 
angel-fish sell for as little as 50 cents 
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a pair. Baby fish are fun to raise, and 
are far less expensive than older, full 
grown ones. Tropicals need 70 to 
80°F. Fish that give birth to live 
babies such as guppies or mollies are 
perhaps the most fascinating. 

Fish that lay eggs (such as cichlids) 
are usually more hardy and have a 
longer life span than_live-bearers. 
Some egglayers build nests of bubbles 
and others build holes in the bottom. 
Then by fanning the tiny eggs, they 
turn them and protect them until 








the baby fish hatch and are able to | 


care for themselves. 
Mouth-breeders, though not so col- 
orful as some, are fascinating to watch. 


| 


After the female drops her eggs, she | 


gathers them into her mouth and 


does without food for 14 to 15 days | 


until the eggs are ready to hatch. 
Then she gathers the small fry into 
her mouth again at the least sign of 
trouble. 

Here the primal laws of nature are 
on display: birth, growth, mating, 
rebirth and death. Whether you breed 
your own fish or not, you will have 
the fun of watching them in your own 
water garden. 

Once set up, your garden is very 
easy to maintain. Fish eat little, and 


it is far better to under-feed them than | 


to over-feed them. During your week- 
end away, they won’t even miss the 
skipped meals. If the water in your 
tank should become cloudy after a few 
days, do not change it. Do not worry 
about it, either, as the fish will not 
mind. In another few days, the water 
will have turned greenish, and after a 
while the water will turn crystal clear 
of its own accord. This is known as 
“aging.”’ It comes about through both 
chemical and bacterial action. 
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The MEL-O-ROD is a new scientific watering tool, offer- 
ing comfort to the gardener and safety to plants. The 
MEL-O-ROD provides gentle AERATED STREAMS 
that cannot disturb top soil, foliage or plant food. 
The MEL-O-ROD attaches directly to the garden hose 
and incorporates a 3 ft. aluminum tube with regulating 
valve for controlling water from shut-off to full flow. 
Bending and stooping with watering cans, and trips to 
the faucet are eliminated. A gardener’s delight! $4.95 
If not available at your dealer, send check or money 
order, $4.95, postpaid. Dept. H. 


MELARD MFG. CORP., 432 Austin PL, New York 55, N. Y. 
STASSEN PRE-SEASON 


CATALOG 


OF HOLLAND BULBS 


Buy Bulbs for 
Fall Planting before August Ist and 
get the Best that Holland grows. 
With your pre-season order! NEW RARE 
BULB VARIETY will be given for testing in 
our garden, to invite your reaction at 
coming time. 
Write today for details and catalog 
STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 
Dept. 14, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 








ANATOLIAN WILD FLOWER 
BULBS FOR CULTIVATION 


Galanthus 
Muscari, 
Scilla, Tulipa, Lilium, Cyclamen, 
Amaryillis, Iris, Hyacinthus. 
to: STANDARD T-M., P.O., 
Istanbul. 


elvesii, Leucojum cestivum 
Narcissus, Crocus, Chionodoxa, 
Dohlia, 
Apply 
8.347, 











‘Make Top-Soil Out of Sub-Soil’ 





Transform humus-poor soil into fertile lown or 
garden soil. Just work in HY PER-HUMUS, 


Nature's Organic Soil Vitclizer. 
Write for Top-Soil Bulletin 


*x* COMPANY X 80x 24, NEWTON, N.J 


caf 





Imported — Swedish 
1 BALE $400 «© 5 BALES $1750 «© 10 BALES $32.50 
DELIVERED IN PHILADELPHIA & VICINITY 
Ask for complete price list 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. UNE LEXINGTON 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


Kate 20 cents a word, minimum $4.00, cash with order, 
Closing date first of month preceding date of issue. 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN GINSENG 
AMERICAN GINSENG. Free. How and where to grow. Where 
to sell. Our seed guaranteed to grow. GINSENG GARDENS 
Asheville, North Carolina 


BIRD CALLER 
NEW BIRD CALL sends forth a cascade of chirps and trills, 
with a twist of the fingers. It induces wild birds to answer 
2 for $1.00 postpaid. UNCLE GEORGE'S SEED FARM 
Monsey, New York 






BIRDHOUSES 
BIRDHOUSES $! 00 and $1.25 both $2.00 Parakeet nesting 
box, $1.25. Shelter-Feeder, $1.50 knockdown, postpaid. Cata- 
owue and bi rdhouse plans 15e¢. YONGHAUS, 666T7 Mt. View, 
New Jersey 


BOOKLETS 

SEND FIFTY CENTS for regular one dollar treatise on plant 
mutation with the use of colchicine, bibliography and general 
nstructions. GEORGE L. SEXTON LABORATORY, P.O. 
Box 5081, Gulfport, Florida 


BOOKS 
BODDY’S BOOKSHOP, Middlesbrough, England, where 
practical gardeners answer your enquires for English gardening 
books new and old 


BULBS 

BULBS FOR FALL DELIVERY. 
iths, and crocus. Send for our price list offering generous 
discounts and premiums for orders placed early. RIVER'S 
EDGE FLOWER FARM, Nuttall, Gloucester County, Vir- 


Daffodils, tulips, iris, hya- 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
RAISE ORCHIDS at home, big profits, fascinating. Year 


round any climate. No greenhouse. Instructions, including 
blooming-size Orchid plants, sent for no-risk examination 
Free details, FLOWERLAND, 4622-NA, Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles 5, Calif 


LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy, easy rock 
garden perennial. Plant dor- 
mant tubers right now. 8 
for $1.00; 50 for $5.00 

Illustrated Bulb Catalog ready 


PEARCE SEED CO. 
Dept. 8. Moorestown, N. J. 


Flowers like 














Horticultural Hall, Boston, Massachusetts 








IVY-RING 





ei “CHRYSANTHEMUMS~— 
FREE 1954 CATALOG describing Anemones, Cascades, IVY-RING (plastic). Beautiful with Ivy and cut flowers. 744’ 
Cushions, Commercials, English, Exhibition, Hardy, Spider, diameter — $1.49. Delivery parcel post prepaid. - C.0 b 
joston 16 


Single, Spoons. OMAR COLES, Magnolia, New Jersey. 
4 3 DAFFODILS 


GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS. Please write for my descriptive 
se catalogue of finest NEW DAFFODILS. Mailed 











free. W DUNLOP, Dunrobin, Broughshane, Ballymena, 
Northern ire ‘land 
Fn ak DAYLILIES 
DAYLILY AND BEARDED IRIS price list offering quality 
plants of outstanding varieties sent on request. M. T. YOUNG, 


Tallulah, Louisiana 


DAYLILIES. Surely you u'll want our ¢ cats talog in natural ‘colors 
from the largest grower in America. It's yours. It's free! 
RUSSELL G ARDE N38, Box C » Spring, Texas. 

DAYLILIES. See our garden » display | in July and August ¢ or 
write for Catalog H. HOWE GARDENS, Route 126, Holliston, 
Massachusetts. 





DAYLILIES. Large, husky field grown plants. All of the newest 
popular varieties. Send for free catalog. FASS GARDENS, 
Clay Pitts Road, Greenlawn, L. I., N. Y. 





DAYLILIES. “All of and only Dr. Stout's Hybrids. New colors. 

New sizes. New seasons. Send 10¢ for our illustrated catalog 

—— Why, When, How, Which and . ~~ re to plant. FARR 
URSERY CO., Box 4, Womelsdorf, I 

SUPER VALUE. Hesperus, Pink Charm, Royal Ruby, all 

hree for $3.00. DILL GARDENS, 1118 Sutter Ave., Uni- 

versity City 14, Missouri 











AN EARLY DAYLILY GARDEN. May-June flowering favor- 
ites! EARLIANNA — Large pid: Ww INSOME canary; 
CAPRICE red pastel; BRUNETTE — Deep maroon; 
- CKEYE — gold, red eye; ALNILAM — new gold-garnet 
bicolor. Catalog list $10.00. All six, delivered now $7.75. 
SAXTON G ARDE N3, Saratoga Springs, New York 


__DELPHINIUM 


DELPHINIUM. Pacific Hybrids pink, blue, mixed, 2 for 
$1.00; 15 plants $5.00 — ppd. SKY MEADOW NURSERY, 
Box 777, Greenfield, California 

— ~~ FLOWER OILS — 
SEND $1.00 for 12 scented blotters — all different odors . 
put in pocket of dress, dresser drawer, hankie box, as the 
fragrance lasts. DELRAY LABORATORIES, Box 2065, 
Potomac Station, Alexandria, Virginia. 

ma ~ GERANIUMS 
ZONAL GERANIUMS exclusively. Flowering, Fancy-Leaved, 
Dwarf, and Odd. Send 10¢ for catalog describing 224 choice 
varieties. HOLMES C. MILLER, 250 West Portola Avenue, 
Los Altos, California 














HELP WANTED 
WANTED. Caretaker-handyman for year-round work in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. For details apply evenings to Karl 
Ruppe rt, LE Liot 4-5693 Boston, Massachusetts 

i{ ae oe 
HOLLY. Free booklet and list. EARLE DILATUSH, Robins- 


ville, N 
“oe. ‘HOUSE PLANTS as 
HOUSE PLANTS, AFRICAN VIOLETS. Many varieties. 
Includes many foliage plants. Send for free catalog. TERRACE 
VIEW GARDENS, Dept. 2, Greencastle, Indiana 
—_— ; 
YOUR CHOICE 10 lovely Iris $3.85 Postpaid. Catalog free. 


CON NELLY'S GARDENS, F1012 Second Ave., Northwest, 
Puyallup, W ashington 

BEARDED IRIS. Newest and best v varieties, expertly ly ‘grown, 
attractively priced. Free catalog. CHERRY HILL IRIS 
GARDENS, Pleasant Valley , Penna. 


D. WM. QUINT FLORIST, 549 Bolyston St., 
Massachusetts. 





LILIES 
JAN DE GRAAFF HYBRID LILIES. Three each of Olympic 
Hybrids, Enchantment, and Golden Cha.ice $4.75. Golden 
long trumpet daffodils and other Dutch bulbs for sale now at 
special pre-season prices. Free folders. C. H. HAMMER, Nut- 
tall, Virginia. 





MUSHROOMS poe his 
GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, Shed, Spare, full time, year 
round. We pay $3.50 lb. We paid Babbit $4,165.00 in few 
weeks. Free Book. WASHINGTON MUSHROOM IND., 
Dept. | 114, 2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Wash. 


“ORCHID PLANTS 

TWO HAWAIIAN ORCHID PLANTS. $4.98 postpaid (one in 
bud!). Growing instructions included. Presner’s 3rd Edition 
on “Orchids’’ 50¢. Guaranteed the best beginne: sOrchid book 
or double your money back! SAMUEL K. PRESNER, 6500 
8. W. 14th Street, Miami, Florida. 











GROW ORCHIDS IN YOUR HOME. Blooming size cattleya 
$2.00 each, three for $5.50. Free Cultural Instructions. Send 
no money. Pay on delivery. CLARENCE J. BENDLE, 613 
Fifth Avenue Building, Moline, Illinois. 


PEONIES 


PLANT A “BIGGER” PEONY in 1954. Price list on request. 
MYRON D. BIGGER, 1147 Oakland Ave., Topeka, Kansas 


AUTEN PEONIES. Quality roots, moderate prices. Unfading 
reds; rose fragrant doubles; best Japanese; charming singles; 
extra early Hybrids of sensational beauty. Free list. Collection 
H, five choice kinds, all different, labelled, $3.50 Postpaid 
EDW ARD AUTEN, JR., Box T, Princeville, Illinois 


POSITIONS WANTED 
SUPERINTENDENT, MANAGER. Private estate. Life ex- 


perienced supervising in all branches greenhouses, gardens, 
grounds, upkeep, landscaping, farm stock, etc. Married, middle 
aged, go anywhere. Best references. Please give particulars. 
Reply Box 110, Horticulture, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


PRIMROSES 
BLUE RIBBON WINNERS IN LONDON, BARNHAVEN’S 


famous, big, hardy, silver-dollar Polyanthus Primroses. Fresh 
seed (with quick and easy germination methods) ready now to 
produce even more beautiful plants in all color series, specialties 
and novelties. Plants and transplants also listed in pleasurably 
different and informative, illustrated book-catalog sent upon 
request. Bring spring to the shadier parts of your garden with 
Barnhaven Primroses. BARNHAVEN, Gresham, Oregon. 


PRIZE AWARDS 


PRIZE AWARDS for Flower Shows. Write for prices to THE 
HORNER PRESS, P. 0. Box 85-H, Rutledge, Del. Co., 


Pennsylvania. 
































SEMPERVIVUMS 
COLORFUL HENS AND CHICKS. 12 varieties. Labeled, pre- 
paid, $3.00. Over 100 different varieties. “Make a Hobby of 
Hardy Sempervivums."’ MAC PHERSON GARDENS, 2920 
Starr, Toledo 5, Ohio. 
= SOIL ANALYSIS 
STOP GUESSWORK ABOUT YOUR GARDEN. Reliable 
laboratory analysis, complete recommendations for lime, ferti- 
lizers, humus, trace elements, $5.00. For full information and 
soil sampling directions, EDWIN HARRINGTON, Agri- 
cultural Chemist, Carversville, Pennsylvania. 


SPHAGNUM MOSS 


SPHAGNUM MOSS, finely milled for germinating seeds, 
rooting cuttings. Controls damping-off fungi. Half-peck $1.25. 
Peck $1.65 postpaid. Information included. THOMAS GAR- 
LAND, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania. 























We Invite You to Join... 


Gentlemen: 


Please enroll me as a member 


Name 
Street 


City 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 


——————————-—-—- 5 





- $5.00 enclosed | 


Please send me more information free. 


State 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Che Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


anaeenmennina —-----------------F 


mail, 


For a Century and a Quarter... 


thousands of amateur gardeners and professionals alike 
have enjoyed membership in our Society. The benefits are 
many and the cost is modest. Annual membership at $5.00 
per year provides each member with these services — a 
year’s subscription to our magazine Horticulture, tickets 
to our great Spring and Fall Shows, personalized horti- 
cultural advice, the privilege of borrowing, in person or by 
books from our great garden library (more than 
30,000 volumes), and other special advantages. Gardeners 
throughout the country find the library privilege alone 
worth the membership fee. 
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Daylilies 
From page 318 


they do well in your region, you may 
safely purchase the clearest colors among 
the newer and more expensive introduc- 
tions. Although “‘pink”’ and “‘purple” and 
“red”? and “black” was given some years 
ago as part of the name of many varieties 
which, when compared with today’s offer- 
ings scarcely justify their registration, there 
are today many which are as close to color 
chart plates of these colors as one could 
wish. Beware, in this year of 1954, of | 
flowers named “‘blue”’ or “‘white’’ — these 
are colors not yet achieved in tones to 
satisfy the purist. 

A truer pink than Marie Wood could 
not be found. I doubt if any flower could 
be redder than Garnet Robe or Betsy B. | 
Nor could one ask for a better purple than 
Convoy. As for exciting new color tones | 
and combinations, I suggest that you seek 
Nantahala, Quincy, Stumpy, Precious 
Treasure, Sunset Sails, King Dodo, Corot, 
Vision, Borderlite, and Obi. Other prizes | 
in your treasure hunt might be: Preacher 
Gray, June Ohmstede, Jack Frost, Louisi- 
ana Purchase, Crinoline, and Pooh-Bah. | 


1953 Popularity Poll 
Daylily Varieties 


Here are the top 20 varieties as se- 
lected by members of the Hemerocallis 
Society (Editor) 


1. Orange Beauty (H. P. Sass) — clear 
golden orange 
2. Painted Lady (Russell) — ruffled 
yellow with cinnamon-brown over- 
lay 
3. Naranja (Wheeler) — ruffled golden 
orange 
4. Caballero (Stout) — bicolor, rose- 
vermillion petals, light yellow 
sepals 
5. Garnet Robe (Milliken) — garnet 
red that does not fade 
6. Valiant (Cook) — rich orange 
7. Prima Donna (Taylor) — peach 
with golden yellow throat 
8. Pink Prelude (Nesmith) — dawn 
pink 
9. Georgia (Stout) — buff peach with 
greenish yellow throat 
Gay Troubadour (Nesmith) — 
blood red and maize yellow 
Revolute (H. P. Sass) — fine quality 
yellow 
Jean (McDade) — bicolor, bright 
red and yellow 
High Noon (Milliken) — deep yel- 
low, orange tinge at petal tips 
14. Su-Lin (Nesmith) — bicolor, orchid 
pink petals, sepals light yellow 
15. Queen of Gonzales (Russell) — 
deep yellow blooms 
Athlone (Russell) — bicolor, petals 
rosy chestnut, sepals soft yellow 
with buff 
17. Mrs. Hugh Johnson (Russell) — 
dark red, withstands hot sun 
18, Dauntless (Stout) — cream yellow 
with rose tints in center 
19. Mrs. B. F. Bonner (Russell) — 
large pale yellow 
20. Brocade (Taylor) — buff-pink with 
broad segments 


12. 


13. 


16. 


July 1954 





TAY LIFETIME PLASTIC MARKERS 





Fro. yuck 


LIFETIME PLANT AND SHRUB MARKERS 


Preferred by professional and amateur growers of 
indoor and outdoor plants and shrubs. Made of durable, 
heavy gauge, molded white plastic. Guaranteed to 
withstand all kinds of weather. Write on them with 
ordinary pencil. Will not come off. Yet can be cleaned 
and re-used (a little scouring powder on a damp cloth). 





™onep 


. 4%" VERTICAL POT or BORDER STAKE................ 
. 2” x 5 HORIZONTAL POT or BORDER STAKE.... 
. 6 VERTICAL POT or BORDER STAKE............. 
» BY MGRIZONTAL TH on TAG... ..ccccccccccccess 
3’’ HORIZONTAL TIE on TAG.............0-00005 


Write today for free samples 


75—$1.00 100— $1.25 500—$ 5.00 
rr 75—$2.00 100— $2.50 500— $10.00 
eoscae 75—$1.60 100— $2.00 500—$ 9.00 
coves 75—$1.30 100—$1.65 500—$ 7.00 
s0aee 75—$1.60 100— $2.00 500—$ 9.00 


GRO-QUICK ALSO MANUFACTURES—WEED WAND—SEED SOER—LIFETIME PLANT TIES 


GRO-QUICK SALES 





Chath ht 








| BACK NUMBERS of 
| HORTICULTURE 


Now Collectors’ [tems 


& 

. HORTICULTURE 

y ATTRACTIVELY LETTERED IN GOLD 

\ Preserve your copies in an attractive and durable N 

binder for quick and easy reference N 

\y 

y Handsome, green, custom-styled binder made of heavy drill weight Q 
imitation leather, 1214” x 9”; it has a stiff board backing, square ’ 
corners, and multiple mechanisms with wires for each of the 12 issues. ( 

‘ End papers in brilliant color. Postpaid $2.50 

{v ‘3 ss ae . ‘ 

w A year’s subseription to HorticuLTuRE and a multiple binder make \ 

an excellent Gift for only 5.50 


HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts 


Check here N 
4 
: O Please send me a binder. $2.50 enclosed. ) 
P , ie ia : c 
© Please send me a binder and enter my subscription to Horticutture. $5.50 enclosed. 
\ 
4 » 
J\ | Serre rrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr rar rrr rr rr) re ee ee ee : 
c 
) ® 
CET ET PPE ES RMP TELE APSO NEO E EM tr TTA ee re ny 
N 
GB Ko wacnsdidcnnixcddssnseeedsiaaneciyGuatsicasen NOM oo cecnadndddsieeds , 
) x 


OTT a ooo 


Dept. H2, 10342 Lanark, Detroit 24, Mich. 
in Canada—C. A. Cruickshank, Toronto 12 





J 







Pe 








oo 


aw a, 


Ave., Boston 15, Mass. { 
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MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 
he 


Ar rue Annuat Meerine ano LuncHEeon 
of the Society, on May 15, awards were 
made as follows: 
Tae Estuer Loncyear Mureny Mepar 
(in recognition of outstanding accom- 
plishment in the field of Horticulture) to 
Mrs. Edna V. Triphagen, for her study of 
and promotion of interest in Flower Ar- 
rangement 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT 
lo Dr. and Mrs. Campbell Harvey, of 
Orchard Lake, for their home grounds. 
lo the Holy Sepulcher Cemetery (the 
consecrated ground of the Detroit arch- 
diocese of the Roman Catholic Church). 
lo the Department of Parks and Recrea- 
tion of the City of Detroit for the building 
and planting of the new tropical house and 
conservatory on Belle Isle. 
lo the Department of Parks and Grounds 
of the City of Royal Oak, Michigan, for 
the outstanding programs of acquisition 
and development of playgrounds and parks 
and of civic improvement, 


Nore To Prospective MEMBERS AND 
Tuose iy Arrears — Our Membership 
fees of $3.00, Individual and $5.00, Dual 
(man and wife) are good only until July 1. 
After that date, please contact the Society 
at the address below for information. 


The White House, Belle Isle 
Detroit 7, Michigan 








MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 
GARDEN SHOP '3A.boNELY 
75 Granite Street—Of Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Unusual containers in alabaster and old metals. 
Lead and Stone garden accessories. Write for 
catalog. Tel. Foxboro 498 

















THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


KEnmore 6-9280 


LENDING 
LIBRARY 


for Members 





(Books by mail anywhere) 


Help with gardening problems 
Help with club programs 
Free catalogue on request 


Visitors cordially welcome 





HOURS 9-5 | 





Closed Saturdays 


in July and August 











Must We Rely on DDT? 


H. Gleason Mattoon 


Narberth, Pennsylvania 


r IS SAFE to say that general use of DDT 
I as an insecticide has created more in- 
sect problems than it has solved. Chemists 
and entomologists point to its effective 
control of coddling moth, Japanese beetle, 
tent caterpillar, fall web worm, leaf hop- 
pers and other pests, but they tend to 
pass over the havoc it begets in other 
directions. 

Minor pests which formerly had _ nui- 
sance value, but were never serious prob- 
lems, such as woolly aphids and the red- 
banded leaf roller, are now important in 
many apple orchards. Mealy bugs on 
grapes, other fruits and shade trees, cot- 
tony cushion scale on maples and elms, 
San Jose scale and Forbes scale on many 
species of trees are all on the increase 
because DDT has destroyed their natural 
enemies. 

Not only has DDT done an effective job 
in upsetting nature’s equilibrium, but it 
has given us an indication of the latent 
powers insects possess in adapting them- 
selves to changed environment. Mites, flies, 
mosquitos and other insects have appar- 
ently changed organically or physically so 
they are no longer susceptible to DDT 
poisoning. It would seem that DDT as a 
weapon is a poorly-thrown boomerang, 
which, directed at insects, has returned to 
clip us on the chin. 

Would it not be logical, therefore, to 
question the wisdom of continued use of 
DDT as a pesticide? Before its employ- 
ment, orchardists expected some wormy 
apples, but few injured by curculios, 
mites and aphids. A higher percentage of 
number one fruit may be obtained by 
the use of DDT combined with other 
insecticides, but at much greater cost, 
so the result is the same. a 

The problems connected with con- 
trolling insects on ornamentals are greater 
today than ever before and the cost of 
control is greater. There is no efficiency 
in the use of insecticides which require an 
increasing number of applications for con- 
trol. In the days before DDT and the 
other organics were known, the home 
orchardist could expect more than enough 
clean apples for his own use, with some 
to spare, from three sprays, if they were 
carefully timed. A delayed dormant oil 
application was a must; next, a pink spray 


of arsenate of lead and sulphur, and lastly 
a petal fall spray of the same materials. 

Today with the topsy-turvy conditions 
in the insect world (of our own creating), 
three sprays are of little value. To have a 
comparable amount of good fruit, at least 
four, and more often five, must be applied. 

Under these conditions would it not 
seem sensible to toss the entire lot of 
organics and systemics out of the window 
and return to the simple spray materials 
which served us so well for so long? If 
the applications are properly timed, their 
efficiency is remarkably high. 

Though commercial men and chemists 
hold up their hands in horror when it is 
mentioned, I have had excellent results 
in the orchard from a simple dust com- 
posed of rotenone and sulphur. Apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, cherries and grapes 
all produce more than adequate amounts 
of good fruit. But to me the important 
point is that the dusting job is completed 
in less time than it would take to get the 
spray apparatus ready to start spraying. 
Moreover, it is less dangerous and less 
costly, 

It is time we adjusted our strategy in 
this contest with insects. We are never 
going to eradicate the so-called injurious 
ones, so we had better enlist allies to 
help us keep them under control, and we 
have many, if we treat them as such. The 
list of birds that would come to our 
assistance is long, if we encourage them 
to multiply and stop killing their food. 
However, it is in the insect world that 
our most important aides are to be found. 
Among the predatory insects which do a 
much more effective job are lady bugs, 
dragon flies, damsel flies, preying mantises, 
ant lions, tiger beetles and many others. 
The parasitic group, especially the tach- 
inid flies, parasitic wasps and ichneumen 
flies are most effective against caterpillars 
and beetles. 

We cannot do much directly about 
increasing the numbers of predatory in- 
sects, but we can stop decimating them 
by sprays promiscuously directed at what- 
ever bug comes within our range. It 
would be more helpful if we learned to 
recognize our friends in the insect world. 
Too often when we swat a fly, we kill an 
ally. 





Spare that Wild Flower 

The New England Wild Flower Preser- 
vation Society, which has advocated the 
searching out of rare wild flowers likely 
to be eliminated by construction, has 
made arrangements with the Mass. Audu- 
bon Society to use the grounds of the 


Moose Hill Bird Sanctuary in Sharon 
as a wild flower conservation area. Anyone 
knowing of rare wild flowers threatened 
by destruction is urged to call Miss Lily 
Tobey of the Wild Flower Society at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston (Tel.: Kenmore 
6-7711). Volunteers will assist in moving 
the plants to the Sanctuary. 
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liquid plant food 


ioneerin an ideal plant food formula. It con- 
2n tried, tains all of the known elements 
known to be necessary to plant life. 








More growers, home gardeners and 
professionals, use Ra-Pid-Gro than 
any other liquid plant food. Why? 
Because Ra-Pid-Gro (the original 





Clean—Odorless f SS 
J 
Ra-Pid-Gro is clean, odorless and non- = 
poisonous to animals or people. >on 
s 
Easy to Use \EE>, » 
Ra-Pid-Gro dissolves quickly and com- 7 
1 : 
pletely and leaves no sediment. Apply it / 
with a sprinkling can or any spraying ] «< 
device. j > 


fy 


Foliage or Root Feeding 
Spray Ra-Pid-Gro on the foliage. If some 


goes on the soil, it’s not wasted, be-  {\\ \ 
cause it can be fed through the roots, too. \ 
a Ld / 


Buy Ra-Pid-Gro——.. . " P 
eee”, s Act ‘ 


from your nurs- > 
eryman or gar- 

den ly store. VS | 
en supply store ») 


Foliage feeding with Ra-Pid-Gro pays big dividends. The chrysan- 
themums at the left were sprayed with Ra-Pid-Gro once a week 
for 5 weeks. The row at the right was not fed Ra-Pid-Gro. 





A Ra-Pid-Gro fed lawn will be the envy of the town 
New lawns grow faster and better when you soak 
the seeding with Ra-Pid-Gro. 





r ' 

| Cetibene 
Everything in your garden will Ra-Pid-Gro fed gardens produce Planting and Feeding Guide 
produce better foliage and more more and larger flowers of all for the home’ gardener 
flowers or more fruit when fed kinds and increased crops of SP So a ew an 





with Ra-Pid-Gro. fruits and vegetables. 


with one lb. or more of Ra- 


= R FE E Pid-Gro, this Planting and | 
Feeding Chart. | 





ANALYSIS: 23% NITROGEN, 21% PHOSPHORIC ACID, 17% POTASH. 


Use Ra-Pid-Gro to eliminate transplanting loss. Use 


(Compare the nitrogen content, the element that produces luscious green & for healthier, mese tunusient growth end bleom 
foliage, with that of any competitive product.) on all trees, shrubs, bushes and other plants. 
This advertisement appears in HORTICULTURE-July, 1954 
3007.54 Litho in U.S.A. 
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